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Rape for Forage. 
PROF J, FREMONT HICKMAN, OHIO EXPER STA. 

This crop is not widely known south of a 
line passing through southern Michigan. It 
belongs to the same family of plants as 
cabbage, mustard, turnips and rutabagas. 
In its early growth it resembles the turnip 
to a marked degree. It may be planted or 
sown broadcast on well-prepared ground 
almost any time after May 1 until July 15, 
and will in favorable seasons make consid- 
erable pasture when sown as late as Aug 1. 
The earliest seeding will make a slower 
growth, but will make a larger yield per 
acre. Of several varieties of rape, none rec- 
ommended for our soil or climate is supe- 
rior to the Dwarf Essex. From 4 to 5 lbs 
of seed when put on broadcast will be am- 
ple, and half that amount will plant an acre 
if it is drilled in rows 30 in apart. This 
method is best for early planting, as some 
cultivation may be necessary to keep the 
weeds down. 

This plant may be cut and fed in the 
barns, and is especially good for fixing up 
show sheep, and bringing up sheep that 
have gotten out of order. But its wider use 
is as a pasture. For this purpose it is not 
often needed until July or August, some- 
times not until the later fall months. It is 
a@ good idea to plant some early in May, and 
then every two or three weeks thereafter 
until August. This would under ordinary 
circumstances furnish good pasture 
throughout the season. When the rape is 
2 or 3 ft high, the sheep may be turned into 
it, but the precaution should be taken to 
have them run into an old pasture field 
that joins the rape patch, for the rape alone 
may not agree with them. While they may 
not eat too much the first few days, there 
is danger after they get to eating it that 
they may overload while it is wet, which 
tay result in indigestion, bloating, and in 
some instances purging. Even scanty, dry 
pasture will correct in most cases all these 
difficulties. 

During the past summer ‘ve turned our 
lambs after weaning into a field that had 
been mowed anu on which there was plenty 
of pasture until after Oct 1. In one corner 
of this field we had planted a rape patch 
early in May. On account of abundant pas- 
ture they ate but little rape until the pas- 
ture grew short, after which they com- 
menced eating it gradually, and during Nov 
they almost lived in the rape patch, and 
gained more weight than in any previous 
month. 

When this plant is eat or cut off, it 
starts a new growth almost immediately, 
and continues to grow until after freeziag 
tweather. Frests alone do not kill it, as it 
will stand several degrees of freezing. If, 
however, the sheep break off the branches 
while it is frozen, it is permanently injured. 

There are two objections to the rape plant. 
The first, about which there is doubt, is its 
Hability to attack by cabbage aphis. The 
second objection is the alleged rapid deple- 
tion of the soil, but further proof of the 
fact remains to be brought out. From our 
experiment with the crop I am clearly of 
the opinion that it is worthy of a fair trial, 
and may prove to be a forage crop of more 
than passing value, especially to the sheep 
breeder. 
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Acreage of Corn for Silo—H. C., N Y: 
To fill a 100-ton silo requires from eight to 
10 acres of corn, depending largely on the 
fertility of the soil, the season and variety 
grown. It is better to have too much than 
tao little. Some varieties would yield 20 
tons’ per acre, others not more than eight, 
but-12 to 15 tons is a good average. 





The Nat’l Angora Goat Ass’n has filed 
articles of incorporation. The ass’n - pro- 
poses to engage in the establishment, main- 
tenance and publication of a record of An- 
gora goats. The principal office will be lo- 
cated in Salem, Ore. J. B. Stump, J. B. 
Early and Henry B. Thielsen are the in- 
corporators. 





FORAGE CROPS 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


The American Sugar Industry. 


Be Beaseee MYRICK. A practical ane on the 
production of Sugar Beets an Seay oC ane. and on the 
manufacture of sugar therefrom. Handbook for the 
Farmer or Mauufacturer, Oapitalist-¢ or Laborer, States- 
man or Student. 

It covers just the points that a interested wants 
to kmow about. It is a reliable e@ upon all that 
tains to the agriculture of sugar erops. It illustrates and 
describes the newest model sugar mills. It gives the re- 
sults of the latest experience in promoting and opera 
sugar factories, It st 
dustry, in any civen locality 


over 240 ne nearly 200 illustrations 


cially fort this. were), ‘superbly printed, ound mn cloth 
and ¢ . ° $1.50 
seenreume. How to Grow Them. 


By Wm Falconer. The most practical work on the 
subject ever written. The author describes how he grows 
mushrooms, and how they are grows for profit by the 
leading market gardeners and for home use by the most 
successful private growers. Illustrated. Cloth . e .00 


Landecape Gardening. 

By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general principles 
governing outdoor art; with sundry suggestions for their 
application in the commoner problems of gardening. In 
spite of the natural difficulty of presenting abstract prin- 
ciples the whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
inexperienced reader. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth e .50 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 


By F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swme and the 
revention and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
ullest and freshest re 7 ium eres to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. « 150 


Forage Creps other than Grasses. 


How to Caltivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing of forage TRS is to- 
day a burning question. Soon forage crops will grown 
frome sea to sea. This new departure may revolutionize 
the stock and dairy business of America. Prof Shaw’s 
book tells all about it—just what has been done, how it 
was done and how any and every fa can do likewise. 
Scientifically accurate, the book is tensely practical. 
Each chapter is a comprehensive treatise, alone worth 
the price of the book. o, 30 pp, cloth e - 4100 


TheNew Egg Farm. 


Peuley Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 

By H. H. Stoddard. A practical reliable manual upon 

ucing eggs and poultry for market. Tells how to build 

he houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the eojeny system, the yard system and other "methods. 
How to feed and manage. How to raise brooder —_ 
and keep them growing. Essentials of duck raising, 
how to insure wth and fertility. Various styles of dr in- 
cubators and brooders are described and their merits 
and_ ventilating 


compar best methods of heating 

brooders. The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it an oom anaes book. l2mo, 331 pp, illus- 
trated, cloth . ° . P e ° ° - 10 
The Hop. 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture. 


By Herbert Myrick. A practical handbook on ~ most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting, cu nd _sell- 
ing hops; and on ‘their use and manufacture. i. volume 


of 300 pages, profusely illustrated and complete in eve 
detail. TS without doubt the most exhaustive work = 
this crop ever ‘attempted. l2mo, postpaid . . . 50 


The Propagation of Plants. 
B er. An eminently practical and use- 
e R vt bridizing and cross- 
ing the many different es b&b culti- 
vated plants me be srepegates and ‘ult tute aot, 


o, ustra ° 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
ctical treatise on oe — 


By Henry Stewart. A 
for American farmers and sheep erqwers. It 
Chat a Seeger ct = farmer's som, ate vhas neler” kept 's . 
2 


sheep, may — 3 from an 
— shepherd may ath ~ a that aos ay rg 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by Herbert Myc, A L.A 2 ie various 
breeds, the best methods to insure e business 


< eee srpwing, E pert, of ofthe daa wee “Lite 


aa. Tilustrated, 


The Soil. 

By . Prof of Agricultural Physfés. 
University of Wisconsin. "Its nature, relations and funda- 
mental principles of management. Cloth, crown, 8vo .75 


Forest Planting. 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on the 
care of woodlands and the restoration of the denuded 
timber lands on_ plains. and mountains. The author 
has fully described those European methods which have 
proved to be most useful in maintaining the superb_ for- 
ests of the old world. This experience has . been: adapt- 
ed.to the different climates and > of America, full 
instructions being giv for forest planting of our va- 
rious kinds of soil and subsoil, ——_ er on mountain or 
valley. Illustrated, 12mo. . ‘ 1.50 


Canary Birds. 


mo . . . . . . 


A manne of useful and pai petennetion for bing 


keepers, ‘aper, 





Flax Culture. 

A very valuable work, containing full directions from 
selection of ground and seed to preparation and market- 
ing of crop, as eon by a a of experienced 
growers, 8vo . ° F ° 30 


Broomcorn and Broom. 


A treatise on raising broom corn and making brooms 
on a small or large scale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 50 


Gardening for Pleasure. 


y Peter Henderson. A guide to the amateur in the 
fruit, vegetable and flower garden, with full descriptions 
for the greenhouse, conservatory and window garden. It 
meets the wants of all classes in country, city and vil- 
lage, who heap a garden for their own enjoyment rather 
than for the sale of products. sind ae om Clo -, 
mo . e . 150 


Insects and Insecticides. 

By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, Prof of entomology and 
zoology, New Hampshire college of agriculture. A prac- 
tieal., manual concernii noxious insects, and methods 
of preventing their injuries, 334 pages, with ay illus- 
trations. Cloth, 12mo. " e ° 150 


Homes for Home Builders. 


Edited _ and arranged by D. W. King, architect, of New 
York. Farm and village house plans, also plans of 
pares, stables, soy houses, = in gent variety. 
Cloth, 12mo - 200 


Home Fishing and Home Waters. 


By Seth Green. The utilization of farm streams; man- 
agement of fish in the artificial pond; wae _aroeren ¢ 
eggs and fry, etc. Cloth, l2mo . ° 


The Soil of the Farm. 


By John Scott and J. C. Morton. A handbook of the 
processes included in the management - comivelng 
of the soil, Cloth, 12mo . ; : ° 1.00 


Talks on Manure. 


By Joseph Harris, M 8S. A series of. familiar and prac- 
tical talks between the author and the deacon, the doc- 
tor and other neighbors, on the. whole -subjéct- of ma- 
nures and Sertiliness j including a chapter especially writ- 
ten for it by Sir John Bennet aes of RoGameted, 
England. Cloth, 12mo . P 1.50 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 

By George H. Dadd,’M D, veterinary practitioner. To 
hetp-every. man’ to be his own cattle ‘di oetor, giving the 
necessary information for preserving the he alth and cur- 
ing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and ‘swine, with a 
great variety of original recipes and vah ee information 
ef farm and dairy management. Cloth, 12mo . . 10 
Practical Forestry. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. A treatise on the pr opaga tion, 
planting and cultivation, with descriptions anc 1e bo- 
tanical and popular names of all the indigenous te of 
the United States, and notes on a large — of the 
most val ble exotic species . 50 


Choriton’s Grape Growers’ Guide. 

By Wm. Chorlton. A practical treatise on the cultiva- 
tion of the grapevine in each department of the aoqncuss, 
cold grapery, etc. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo R 75 


Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thorough- 
ly practical book for orchardists. Cloth, i2mo. , . WD 


caeee Culture. 


W. Meech. An 


1 handbook for the 
propasation and cultivation of the 


with descrip- 


illustrated : 
quince, 


—_, of varieties, insect enemies, diseases and their 
remedies. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12ma, 1.00 
Cape Cod Cranberries. 

By James Webb. A valuable handbook by a successful 


cultivator of cranberries, who thoroughly understands the 


gabject upon which e writes. Illustrated. Paper, 
The American Merino. For Wool or for 


Mutton. 


By Stephen Powers. A practical and most valuable 
breeding and diseases of the 


work on the selection, care, 
Merino sheep, in all sections of the United States. It is 
a full and — treatise wen om one aoeee of 
sheep. Cloth, 12mo ° 1.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous. Rooted Plants. 

By . Allen. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and full directions for the a4 


cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved espe 
cially for this book. The cultural directions are Plait 

1.50 


stated, practical and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. 
Fungi and Fungicides. 
By Prof Clarence M. Weed A practieal manual con- 


cerning the fungous diseases of cultivated plants and the 
means of preventing their ravages. The author has en- 
deavored to give such a concise account of the most im- 


postans fac ft, ting to the se as will enable the culti- 
vator to combat them inte aw. 222 il, 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth. . ™ - ™ ane 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL, 


Our Beautifully Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, fully describing three hundred valuable Books 
on Agriculture, Horticulture, gprchitectabe, Field Sports, Horses, © attle, Sheep, etc., ete., will 


bé sent free to anyone forwarding by posta 


card his address to the publishers, and asking for 


it. It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with good books, even if economy 
has. to be practiced ‘in other directions to enable him to do this. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Volume 65 
Irrigation in the East--Il. 


*GEORGE A, MITCHELL, NEW JERSEY. 





WO BROOKS run nearly paralle} 
through the farm of P. S. Loril- 
lard of Jobstown, N J, who has 
irrigated one-fifth of his 1500 -acre 
farm at intervals during the past 
20 years. When irrigation was 

thought of, it was a question 
build a small dam where 
the brooks enter the place- and. pipe 
the water to the other end of the 
farm, where a considerable acreage could 
be irrigated by natural flowing, or whether 
to use for sub-irrigation purposes the 70 
miles of drain tile that had been and were 
being laid to drain all the low land adja- 
cent to the brooks. Irrigation by drain 
tile was the method adopted. 

Substantial dams were constructed along 

the brooks at every 4 ft fall. When it is 
desired to irrigate, the gates of the first 


first 
whether to 





two dams are closed, and a head of water 
is secured by leaving them closed for sev- 
eral days. After a head is secured, the 
gates of the second dams are closed and 
the water let in, and so on to the last two 
dams. Two or three weeks are required to 
perform one thorough irrigation. When 
the brooks are dammed as described the 
water is forced back into the tile and be- 
tween the tile into the soil. About 300 acres 
can be sub-irrigated in this way. Large 
quantities of potatoes were formerly grown 
on this sub-irrigated land, but the cost of 
hired labor was so great that potato rais- 
ing was abandoned. Mr Lorillard now uses 
all his land for pasturing. 

The natural] facilities afforded by a very 
small stream flowing along one side of the 
farm were taken advantage of by W. J. 
Baldwin of Walpole, Mass. From 10 to 15 
gals per minute of cold spring water flows 
in the stream. A small dam was put across 
the stream, which turned the water into 
a trough, as shown in the illustration. The 
water was taken’ by this trough to a patch 
of potatoes of about seven-eighths of an 
acre. Two hundred bushels were harvested 
from the piece, which sold for 55c per bu, 
whereas without irrigation Mr Baldwin be- 
lieves that not over 60 bu would have been 
secured. Another advantage of the irriga- 
tion was in 

HOLDING THE WHITE GRUB IN CHECK. 

The ground was badly infested with them 
and they would have practically ruined 
the crop if the ground had not been irrigat- 
ed. The potato crop was followed by tur- 
nips, sown July 18. The usual time for 
sowing in this neighborhood is June 25. 
Without water to hurry the growth, no crop 
of turnips could have been secured, as was 
proved bythe failure of the neighbors’ 
crops. 

A large strawberry grower is John Repp 

*The first part of this series of articles 
indicative of the application of irrigation 
principles in our middle and eastern states 
was printed in American Agriculturist, 


April 21, °00. Two more papers are to follow 
this one. 


For Week Ending May 5, 1900 


of Glassboro, N J, who has irrigated since 
1884. He uses a steam pump and boiler, 
and pumps water from an artificial pond at 
the rate of 800 to 1000 bbis in 10 hours. The 
first cost of the plant was $600. The expense 
of operating is about $3.50 per day, including 
two men, fuel and wear of the plant. Straw- 
berries were irrigated during eight years 
from 1884 to 1895. His smallest gross sales 
for any season in which irrigation was 
practiced were $300 per acre, while the aver- 
age gross sales for 12 years were $250 per 
acre. Since the plants were allowed to pro- 
duce only one crop this would mean $500 
per acre for the bearing year. In addition 
to this was the profit from irrigated celery 
or lettuce that was grown after the straw- 
berries were plowed under. 

Thomas R, Hunt irrigates his farm at 
Lambertville, N J, using a gasoline engine 
and pump, and pumps water from an arti- 
ficial pond at the rate of 2500 gals per hour. 
This plant was installed in 1892 at a cost 
of $260 for engine and $100 for iron pipe. Old 
fire hose and homemade hose are used for 
distributing the water where there is no 
pressure. The water is applied to the sur- 
face usually in furrows between the rows. 
Growing plants such as cabbage and celery 
are sprinkled. The first year in which 
the plant was in operation the irrigation of 
one acre of celery more than paid for the 
entire cost of the plant. Mr Hunt estimates 
that the value of the water, merely for the 
purpose of wetting the plants before and 
at the time of setting, pays annually more 
than the initial cost of the plant. 





Hammonton Fruit Shipping Associations. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, NEW JERSEY. 





The Hammonton (N J) fruit growers’ 
union failed in ’98. It was a composite in- 
stitution combining a co-operative store 
with co-operative shipping. The store 


caused the failure; the shipping branch was 
a success. A new organization called the 





A RENSSELAER COUNTY (N Y) FARM 


RESIDENCE OF JOHN MEGSICK 


No. 18 


shippers’ union has taken the place of the 
old union as a shipping institution. There 
are now four unions in the territory for- 
merly controlled by one; three were formed 
during the life of the old union by mem- 
bers seceding from it. The shipping meth- 
ods of the old union are followed by three 
of the present associations, and as the sys- 
tem has become identified with the town 
it may be called the Hammonton ‘method 
of co-operative shipping. 

The working plan is very simple. When 
any number of fruit growers wish to com- 
bine, they organize and elect executive of- 
ficers. The proper official then arranges 
with a few responsible commission mer- 
chants in each of the cities to which ship- 
ments are made, such as Boston, Provi- 
dence, New York, Philadelphia, etc, to re- 
ceive and sell the fruit, and shipments are 
made only to these men. Early every morn- 
ing telegrams giving market quotations are 
received by the union from these commis- 
sion men, which are promptly printed as 
a bulletin and distributed to all members 
by boys on bicycles. Thus the grower knows 
by 1 or 2 o’clock what are the market con- 
ditions in the leading cities, and bills the 
goods for that day accordingly. Members 
live scattered through the country, from a 
few rods to a few miles from the depot. A 
member makes his own selection, from the 
union list, of commission men to whom to 
ship, and cards his crates before leaving 
home, but goods are billed by the union, 
all the New York shipments, for instance, 
going in one or more cars. Remittances 
are made direct to the grower by the com- 
mission men, deducting freight, cartage and 
10 per cent commission. Of this 10 per cent 
commission the merchant remits 3 per cent 
to the union, which is used by the union 
to meet expenses of telegrams and print- 
ing and distributing same, of ice and of 
shipping superintendence. 

Practically no capital is required to run 
a shipping union according to this plan, as 

[To Page 567.] 
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Ornamentation of Farmyards. 


F. A. WAUGH, VERMONT AGRI EXP STATION, 





A farmhouse ought to be comparatively 
remote from the road. The distance will 
vary according to the hight ofthe house, 
the slope of the land, the taste of the build- 
er, and other circumstances; but the dis- 
tance ought not to be less than three times 
the hight of the house, or more if the 
ground slopes upward from the street. If 
the house is put some distance back into 
the grounds, as is sometimes very desirable, 
and has an approach of its 
own, the main view of the 
house ought still to be given 
at a distance something 
greater than three times 
the hight of the house. 

A farmyard without some 
large shade trees is a very 
unsatisfactory affair. This 
needs hardly to be men- 
tioned. The more common 
evil is an over-indulgence 
of this craving for shade 
trees; and there are many 
houses badly shadowed and 
shut in, and many yards 
cramped and crowded by 
twice or thrice the num- 
ber of large trees which the 
place ought to support. The 
ax is the remedy for such 
cases. The remedy is, in- 
deed, very hard to apply to 
trees which have become 
old friends, but the im- 
provement will be worth all 
the sorrow which comes 
with it. The best way of 
all is to make such thin- 
nings very much earlier in the development 
of the grounds, and then there is likely to 
be much less grief in the family. 

To produce the rural, naturalistic effect 
here recommended, there should be a liberal 
use of shrubs. And for the most part, the 
common native shrubs of the woods and 
fields are much superior to the finest 
exotics. Those things which are so com- 
mon as to be slightingly passed by are 
often the very best. Buck-berries, snow- 
berries, alders, elders, dogwoods, wild roses, 
the flowering raspberry, and many others 
which are always ready to the hand, should 
be planted in profusion. If they prove to 
be too thick, they may be thinned out as 
they grow; but it is very seldom that such 
a necessity arises. Of course, many of the 
nurseryman’s shrubs are well worth having, 
and may be added as occasion requires and 
means permit. 

In cénnection with shrubs, a great many 
hardy perennials may be used to advantage. 
Annual flowering plants are not very useful 
or appropriate in the ordinary front yard, 
though they may be grown in any quantity 
in the side borders if desired. Such flower- 
ing plants are usually grown for the blos- 
soms themselves rather than for anything 
they contribute to the general effect; and 
their end is then best served if they can be 
cultivated in a separate garden plot, behind 
the house or at one side, inclosed some- 
where, or in connection with the kitchen 
garden. In this Istter situation they are 
likely to receive better culture and more 
fertilizer, and to give correspondingly larger 
crops of finer blossoms. 

A fence about the farmyard is frequently 
a firm necessity, but it need not be a white- 
washed picket fence. The less conspicu- 
ous it be, the better; and some sort of hedge, 
of arbor vitae, holly, privet or similar 
materials, is much to be preferred. The 
plan shown in the accompanying sketch for 
a farmyard is offered merely as a sugges- 
tion, and need not be copied. The chief 
features to which attention should be direct- 
ed are the open space in front of the house, 
the limited number of large trees, and the 
shrubbery at the sides. 

I 

Never Allow the cows to be excited by 
abuse, hard driving, loud talking or unnec- 
‘ essary disturbance. 
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Management of Wet Soil. 


R, EAKER, LORAIN CO, 0, 





Roll your meadows as soon as they will 
bear a team. Have the roller well weighted 
and use before the lifted sod, exposing the 
grass roots, becomes too hard and dry. If 
this is neglected, the meadows will not 
enly be uneven, but when you come to cut, 
the mower knives will cut too close to the 
roots, injurying the plant for a future crop. 
This is one reason why so much hay is 
dusty and of poor quality. Roll your 


t- 
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SUGGESTION FOR A FARMYARD, 


aaa, Sugar maples; b b, shrubbery; c,climberson porch; 
d, hawthorn; e e, elms; f, basswood or horse chest- 
sycamores. 


meadows and do it early. Let other work 
slide if necessary, but roll your meadows. 
It will pay. 

Oats should go in as early as possible, 
but not while the land is wet and heavy. 
It will pay to wait until the soil is mellow 
and loose enough for proper working of 
the drill. No seed bed can be properly pre- 
pared when the soil clings to the harrow 
teeth. Oats will do better than wheat or 
barley on a wet soil, but I find that an un- 
drained soil well pulverized is best for a full 
crop. 

Whatever the spring crop may be, it is 
well to guard against delay and failure. 
In plowing a field of clay loam that is to 
be cross ditched, do not quit work until 
the day’s plowing has been ditched across. 
A heavy rain during the night might. work 
disaster with no ditches. 

At this season it is well to look over 
underdrains and see that the outlets are 
clear of weeds and rubbish. If there is a 
stoppage, unless the fall is rapid, the sedi- 
ment will gather far back. A little atten- 
tion will save much work. 

eR 


Tomatoes as a Farm Crop. 
A. A. ATWOOD, IOWA, 





The tomato seed was planted in a bed 
made by driving down stakes and nailing 
up wide boards and covering it nights and 
cold days. It was planted April 15 in rows 
5 to 6 in apart and covered % in deep. The 
plants came up slowly, but grew well and 
we raised about 8000 from % Ib of seed. The 
variety was Stone. The ground was plowed 
7 to 8 in deep, harrowed, cross-harrowed 
and marked in rows 3% ft apart. We set 
just an acre, beginning to transplant May 
24 and finishing June 7, setting the plants 
3 ft apart and using 4136. A few plants had 
to be reset, principally on account of cut- 
worms. 

The young plants were hoed June 12 and 
the weeds were cut out with a hoe on June 
19, 24 and July 11. They were cultivated 
June 14 and 22. The tomato worms were 
not bad, but we went over the patch and 
killed 100. Some of the tomatoes were in 
bloom July 6 and the first were ripe Aug 12. 
We began picking for the canning factory 
Sept 1 and until Sept 28, when we had a se- 


FIELD AND HOUSE LOT 


vere freeze, sold 14,530 lbs at $5 per ton, 18 
bu to the neighbors at 25c per bu and used 
8 bu at home. At the time of the freeze 
there were 3000 lbs of tomatoes on the vines, 
Besides the above there were sold 1600 
plants at 10c per 100, making a total of $44.43 
received. The picking cost 2c per crate or 
70c per ton. The cost was as follows: 
Preparing ground and planting seed $2.25, 
seed 30c, transplanting and resetting 3.05, 
cultivating 5.50, harvesting and marketing 
12.95, total 24.05, and profits 20.38. 





Basket and Question Box. 


Kaffir Corn—T, A. H., Livingston Co, Ky: 
This is one of the most valuable sorts of 
the non-saccharine sorghums in cultivation. 
Its botanical name is Sorghum vulgare. It is 
a sturdy-growing plant. The stem is thick 
at the base, tapering toward the top, and 
usually grows to a hight of five to six feet, 
Sorghum is a little more delicate and slow-« 
er in growth than corn, but when sown on 
ground well prepared and clean on and 
near the surface, it requires no more labor 
subsequent to the sowing of the seed to 
grow sorghum than to grow corn. The 
greatest value of Kaffir corn and other sor- 
ghums ‘lies in their power to produce more 
than one cutting per year when grown un- 
der favorable conditions of soil and climate, 
and especially in their ability to grow in 
climates with a too limited rainfall. The 
leading varieties of Kaffir corn are the red 
and the white. The red matures earlier than 
the white, but the latter seems to produce 
more seed. The red variety is better adapt- 
ed than the white to states north from 
where the most suitable conditions exist for 
growing Kaffir corn. 





Spraying Large Orchards—Ss. H., Wash: 
The experience of fruit growers in spray- 
ing large orchards has generally been sat- 
isfactory where the work has been proper- 
ly done. It is no longer a question of 
whether or not it pays, for it is generally 
considered impossible in the east, at least, 
to raise a high quality of fruit without 
spraying the trees. Spraying is net a pan- 
acea for lack of cultivation, fertilization or 
pruning. 





Tree Paints—W. T., Mo: Linseed oil and 
white lead are commonly used for painting 
wounds made in pruning trees, but a better 
preparation called Schaefell’s healing paint 
is made by boiling 1 oz of litharge in 1 pt 
of linseed oil two hours and then stirring in 
sifted wood ashes until the paint is of the 
proper consistency. Pare the edge of the 
bark. smooth and paint the wound over in 
dry weather. Use only enough to cover 
the wound. 





In Applying Paris Green dry to vegeta- 
bles, I like to mix lime with it to prevent 
burning. To such vegetables as cabbages 
it is best to apply it in liquid form.—[Prof 
Fernald. 

Cheap Nitrogen—There is little doubt at 
the present time but what one of the cheap= 
est ways to supply nitrogen to our crops is 
through the manure of well-fed animals. 
Nitrogenous feeding stuffs have been plain- 
ly shown, both by experiments and by prac- 
tical feeders, to have a marked effect in 
inereasing the amount of milk, and at the 
same time their use has proven economical. 
Experiments made at the N J station, which 
are being followed out for a series of years, 
show that the manure from -cows having 
a nitrogeneous ration produces larger crops 
than that from cows having a carbonaceous 


ration; thus the double value of feeds rich 
in nitrogen is clearly shown. Where a 
profitable class of live stock is kept and 


nitrogeneous feeds are freely used, the farm- 
er may depend largely upon his manure 
supply as a source of nitrogen, and let the 
purchased plant food be mainly phosphoric 
acid and potash, which will cost only one- 
third to one-half as much per Ib as nitro- 
gen.—[C. S. Phelps, Ct Exper Sta. 








Raising and Setting Tomato Plants. 


*J, E. MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





Seed of Fordhook’s Fancy and Ponderosa 
was sown in the hotbed April 1 and trans- 
planted after the second set of leaves ap- 
peared. Nitrate of soda was applied, one 
ounce to the sash. The plants were left 
in the hotbed until May 3. Potting soil was 
prepared by mixing three-fourths leaf mold 
and one-fourth well-rotted manure. Six- 
inch pots, with broken pieces of crocks, 
placed in the bottom for drainage, were 
filled one-fourth full of soil. Ag the plants 
(were put in the pots a small handful of 
Jadoo fiber was placed under and around 
the roots. Sufficient soil to hold the plants 
in place was put in and well firmed around 
the roots. The pots were then filled with 
the soil and placed in a tub partially filled 
with water which had been exposed to the 
sun, and after soaking were transferred to 
the cold frame. With occasional, watering 
and uncovering, when weather permitted, 
they remained until May 26, when they 
were set in the open ground. 

In planting out, a line was drawn and 
holes were made with a spade 3 ft each 
way for Fordhook’s Fancy and 5x6 ft for 
Ponderosa. A tub partially filled with wa- 
ter was set near the cold frame. The plants 
were set in and when thoroughly soaked 
were wheeled out and placed along the 
rows. In planting out, the pot was turned 
bottom upward onto the left hand and the 
ecntents loosened by inserting a small, 
smooth stick in the hole at the bottom 
of the pot and pushing against the broken 
pieces of crocks. When loosened the pot 
was removed, and with the right hand, 
holding all intact, the plant was set in the 
fhole, which was deep enough to set the 
roots an inch or two lower than in the pot, 
enabling it to better withstand the whip- 
ping of the wind. A dipper of water was 
poured around the roots and the whole 
filled with loose earth. 

While this seems a laborious and expen- 
sive method, returns more than justified 
the extra labor and expense. The Jadoo 
fiber, when properly fined by working 
through a coarse screen, is an ideal prepa- 
ration for potting purposes and produces 
a wonderful root growth, which is the ob- 
ject sought in the early life of all plants. 





How to Make the Garden Pay. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK. 





The first work to be done to make the 
garden pay is to put the soil in eondition 
for planting. No matter what the charac- 
ter of the soil, it should never be stirred 
when so wet that the particles will not sep- 
arate freely when the spade or the plow and 
the harrow are used. It must always be 
made as fine as it is possible to make it. If 
the plot is small, the spadimg fork, if prop- 
erly used, will leave the soil in fit condi- 
tion for planting; excepting for very fine 
seeds, when it will be necessary to use a 
fine rake, as not a particle of earth should 
be as large as the seed that is to be put in 
it. The manure used should have been pro- 
Vided several months ago, so that it can be 
pulverized as finely as the soil. Then it 
should be so thoroughly and evenly incor- 
porated that the one could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the other. When commer- 
cial fertilizers are used, as they always 
should be, in equal proportions, when the 
soil is continually worked, let them be even- 
ly distributed. 

No matter what the size of the plot may 
be, not more than one-fourth—one-sixth 
Would be better—should be used in the first 
Planting. For profit, as well as for pleas- 
ure, plantings should be made at frequent 
intervals, because there are but few vege- 
tables that are in the best condition for 
use longer than a few days. As soon as the 


*Mr Morse won the grand prize in the 
\mertonn Agriculturist garden contest 
st year. 
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first planting is made, preparations for the 
second should commence, and so on to the 
end of the season. The moment the first 
planting has been gathered, clear’ the 
ground as quickly as possible and prepare 
for a second planting, and follow up this 
plan the entire season. The preparation of 
the soil, so far as the application of ma- 
nure is concerned, and making it fine, must 
be as thorough for each subsequent crop 
as for the first. Do not think that once 
working and once feeding is sufficient for 
the season; it is not. No more manure 
should be used at one time than a given 
crop will require. A surplus is nearly as 
fatal to the production of a crop as a deficit. 
Plants to be productive must needs have 
just as much nourishment as they can as- 
similate, but not be stimulated to excess, 
which is fatal to productiveness. 

For success every foot of the soil should 
be constantly at work producing something. 
Nature will not tolerate idleness; if the gar- 
dener does not plant, she will. There is no 
reason why, in ordinary seasons, the gar- 
den cannot be as green and productive in 
August as in’ June. To that end, intensive 
cultivation is a necessity. The surface must 
at all times be covered with a growing crop, 
and so thickly as to, in a great measure, 
prevent evaporation. But by no means 
plant so thickly that each plant cannot 
have all the room for growth and air re- 
quired. Room for a horse to walk between 
the rows is the poorest economy possible, 
besides it is not necessary. For instance, 
when we set our cabbage or cauliflower 
plants, which require the greater part of 
the season to mature, make an intermedi- 
ate row of some quick-growing vegetable. 

Imitate our up-to-date market gardeners, 
near all large ‘cities. When they set their 
early cabbage plants, they are in rows 30 
in apart, the plants 15 in apart in the row. 
Between these plants they put a plant of 
lettuce, and between each row of cabbage- 
a row of lettuce; then between the rows of 
cabbage and lettuce they sow a row of rad- 
ishes, which gives but about seven inches 
to a row of vegetables. The radishes will 
be marketed before the lettuce will require 








[5] 


their space, and in turn the lettuee will be 
marketed by the time the cabbage begins 
to head. By this method every particle of 
the soil finds some work to do, and. as the 
ground is nearly shaded at all times by the 
growing crops, evaporation is slow, conse- 
quently it is ever moist and in a condition 
to encourage active growth. 
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Harrowing Sod Land—To obtain the. 
most satisfactory results in harrowing a 
piece of newly turned sod ground, where the 
plowing is a lap furrow, it should be har- 
rowed the same way of the plowing. If the 
plow has left the sod kinked up in places, 
or the sod does not lie down as flat and 
close as it should, it will pay to go over the 
whole surface with a field roller. This not 
only presses the uneven surface down 
smoothly, but leaves the ground in better 
shape with once harrowing than if har- 
rowed twice without rolling.—[L. D. Snook 
rordon Co, Ga. 





The Russian Thistle has attracted but 
little attention during the last few years, 
particularly in the states outside of the 
strictly spring wheat section, where for a 
time it threatened to be serious. Farmers 
are beginning to feel that it is not nearly 
so dangerous a weed as was thought a few 
years ago. 


Lime may be applied to the surface of 
plowed land where it will work in of its 
own accord. It is best put on a field in the 
fall. When applied to mowing land, spring 
applications are satisfactory. 





Sorghum has been successfully fed to 
hogs in Kansas. In addition to the sor- 
ghum ration the animals usually received 
a little grain and occasionally artichokes 
and pumpkins. 





A farmer who is not a reader of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist recently remarked that 
he lost $45 on the sale of his rye and $20 
on his buckwheat because he sold a little 
too soon, Readers of The Agriculturist are 
posted.—_[E. M. Husted, Dutchess Co, N Y. 















teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
whoel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 Quincy, Ile. 










Soon Saves Its Cost. A (2-Year 
“Titre, Old Boy 


can do more and better heer week, of either 
in the field or garden, with 


SA HAND CULTIVATOR 


han three men can do with common hoes. 
Plows, hoes, eultiva rows. | fno agent 

our town send $1.35 for sample delivered and to agents. 
Ulrich Mfg. Co-, 47 River St-,Rock Falleslils 





Sick Crops 
—the faded out, yellow kind that are 


not doing well may be instantly revived 
by the application of a dressing of 


Nitrate of Soda. 


It acts at once because it is very solu- 
ble. This makes it instantly available 
as plant food; 100 to 200 lbs per acre is 
sufficient for most crops. This is the 
most concentrated fertilizer on the mar- 
ket. Our free books tell all about it. 
Send for free copies to John A. 
Myers, 12-C John St., New York. Ji- 
trate for sale by fertilizer dealers every- 
where. 

Write at once for List of Dealers. 


| cular free. 





UsTHER REDUCTION in price of peach trees. 

1, 13g ets.; 3to4 ft. Lig cts.; 2 to 3 ft. le each- 

She 1 pase from bud. All jeac ng ‘~~ oe a. dor- 
mant and in pet shipping condition 
8S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, ‘Brockley, Del. 





FOR SPRING PLANTING —the reliable new Ever- 
bearing Peach,also the Elberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Plums, all the most approved sorts. Select 
assortment = ate ¥, ik. for the above very rea- 
sonable. Addres: rseries, Milford, Delaware. 


GRAPE cuLturist 


By A. S. FULLER. This is one of the very best of works 
on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full directions 
for all departments of propagation, culture, ete., with 150 
excellent engravings illustrating planting, training, ma 
ing, ete. Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 

*F REE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Pots. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New York. 






















For lowest 





Agricultural Chemicals. 


on Muriate and Sulphate of Potash, 
—— other Agricultural Chemicals, Acid Phosphate, etc., 


The American figricultural Chemical 60., 26 Breatway. New York. x. ¥. 
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Breeding Chester Whites. 


D, W. THOMAS, OHIO. 
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There is probably no more profitable 
breed of swine in any country than the 
White Chesters, if the profit is calculated 
upon the amount of meat produced from 
the food consumed. They can be fattened at 
any age, or if kept will attain great weight. 
In breeding, I recommend a careful selec- 
tion of boar and sow. The boar should 
be less rather than larger than the sow, 
and more compact in form. The sow should 
have a broad, deep chest, broad loin, large 
ham, good length of body and fine bone. 
Keep from breeding in-and-in. Always 
avoid letting your sows have pigs until 











DEVON HBIFER POPPY 11,638. 


This two-year-old Devon heifer ‘“‘Poppy”’ 
11,€38, bred by James Hilton & Bros of Al- 
bany Co, N Y, is a fine animal and has 
never been beaten in the show.ring. Last 
fall she was shown at the fairs at Syra- 
cuse, Trenton, Providence and Poughkeep- 
sie, winning prizes under strong competi- 
tion, 


one year old, as I am satisfied'"that allowing 
sows to breed too young not only checks 
their own growth and vigor, but that of 
their progeny. I prefer a boar one year old 
or more to breed from, and think both boar 
and sow continue to raise fine, large pigs 
until four to six years old unless the sow 
gets too heavy and fat. If she proves to 
be a good milker let her raise two litters 
per year. A good milker is as essential in 
a breeding sow as in a good mare. Such an 
animal will raise better pigs and her prog- 
eny will be better market hogs. 

The plan adopted by a successful hog 
raiser in breeding is to breed the sows in 
Nov and pick the breeders principally from 
the earliest pigs, when he got his stock 
up to about 20 breeding sows. In picking 
the breeders, he used to pick them sev- 
eral times over, as it frequently happened 
that those which looked best and prettiest 
when young altered considerably when they 
were four and five months old. The rule 
was to pick lengthy pigs, and those that 
were straight and thick through the shoul- 
der and heart. He generally purchased the 
boars, but bred the sows. If he found the 
pigs getting too fine, he bought a good 
strong boar, and if the animals exhibited 
tendencies the other way he picked a boar 
of good, small bone, but was always par- 
ticular to select a boar that was thick 
through the shoulder and heart, and a 
straight-growing pig. By carefully follow- 
ing this plan he got the breed so good 
that it was a rare occurrence to see even 
a middling pig in the herd, though he bred 
from 250 to 300 each year. 


Best Mules to Buy. 


W. O, C., ILLINOIS. 








Mare mules are worth $10 more per head 
than horse mules, for the reason they are 
of better disposition, easier to keep, quieter 
to handle, better formed and tougher. Take 
a pair of well-formed 15 to 16 hand mare 
mules, well broken, and there is no team 
that can excel them for work. After work- 
ing hard all day, remove the harness and 
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turn them loose into a lot. They will take 
a good roll, most likely rolling over a dozen 
times, get up, shake themselves, go to the 
trough for a drink of water and are ready 
for their feed. If the boys want to go to 
town or fishing that night, the boss will 
say: “Hitch up the mules, they can stand 
it better than the horses.” 

Mules rarely do any damage when they 
run away. They will run about so far, look 
around and stop. The hired men cannot 
hurt them by overfeeding. Who ever knew 
a mule to eat more than he could digest or 
would agree with him? They seem to have 
more sense than some men about that. They 
live longer than horses and are not so apt 
to get hurt. All governments are aware of 
these facts and for these reasons they buy 
mules to hau] the army wagons. As soon 
as the war is over, they can fatten the 
mules and put them onto the market, where 
they will bring all they are worth. An old 
German in Kan said that he could get more 
work out of his men by having wire fences 
and mules on his farm, and that he would 
not have anything else. When asked his 
reason, he said that the men could not 
climb up and sit down on the fence, and 
did not dare to lie down in the shade of the 
mule for fear of getting kicked, and so had 
to keep on going. 





Improving Dairy Rooms. 
E. NEWELL. 





Modern and improved methods of butter 
making cannot be successfully carried out 
unless the surroundings are suitable. Ven- 
tilation and coolness are two of the prime 
requisites for a dairy room, and its archi- 
tecture must be planned accordingly. I 
know an out-of-door cellar Jaid up with 
stone in mortar and with a cement floor, 
that keeps cool through hot weather with- 
out the employment of ice. It is kept well 
ventilated by screened windows, no vege- 
tables are allowed to be stored therein, and 
a tool house possessing a double floor was 
erected overhead. 

If your dairy house or room sets wholly 
above the ground, other means must be ta- 


do much to exclude outside heat. The 
building should be shaded, either by an- 
other and larger structure, or by trees. A 
little dairy house may be set in a grove of 
trees to great advantage. 





Breeding Rams—The demand for pure- 
blooded rams is likely to be larger for the 
Down breeds than for other classes. Breed- 
ers are giving their attention almost en- 
tirely to mutton qualities, except in sec- 
tions of the west and southwest where free 
range can be had. 





Argentina’s Cattle Trade with foreign 
countries has greatly increased in recent 
years. Just 10 years ago Argentine export- 
ed barely 653 live cattle to the U K, prac- 
tically the beginning of this business; in 
"99 the number was 85,365 head. This last 
figure may be compared with English im- 
ports from the U §S of 321,229 head. Our 
own trade with England in live cattle began 
in ’75 and has been very large for 20 years. 
Canada supplies the U K annually with 90,- 
000 to 125,000 cattle. Five years ago Aus- 
tralia made an effort to get some of this 
business, shipping 1700 head, but the ven- 
ture proved unprofitable and the trade of 
that country is now confined to dressed 
beef. 





To Cure Collar Galls—At night rub air- 
slaked lime on the sore. The next morning 
apply axle grease or sweet oil. For hard- 
ening horses’ shoulders, nothing equals a 
strong tea made by steeping white oak 
bark, being careful to peel the bark down 
to the wood. Apply frequently, say twice 
a day.—[F. H. Richardson, Linn Co, Mo. 





Keep the Stable Clean—The black fly, the 
farmer’s worst pest, is bred continually dur- 
ing the summer in the heaped-up manure 
by the barn, and in the unclean stalls with- 
in. Were every stable often and regularly 
cleaned during the hot weather months and 
no manure allowed to accumulate, the 
fly would be de- 
It would also decrease the discom- 


breeding place of the 
stroyed. 





CHESTER WHITE SOW, EDITH 5666 


OWNED BY SHIRLEY FARMS, NANCE CO, 


ken to keep it cool. Even should _ the 
Swedish method of creaming, or a hand 
separator be employed, a surrounding tem- 
perature of 60 degrees or below ought to be 
maintained in the room. In the absence 
of ice or running water, the floor and walls 
may be sprinkled several times daily with 
cold water fresh from the well. Double 
walls, together with window shutters, will 


NEB 


forts of those who must enter the stables. 
No farmer should neglect to clean his sta- 
bles as often as usual, because he keeps his 
horses in the pasture at night and there is 
less manure in the stalls. If this precau- 
tion were taken the annual fly plague would 
become insignificant and would cease to be 
a source of loss and annoyance to the farm- 
er.—[C. C. Gates, Illinois. 














Concentrated Cattle Foods. 


*DR W. H. JORDAN, NEW YORK, 





The New York legislature has placed the 
inspection of feeding stuffs in the hands 
of the exper sta at Geneva, with the idea 
of controlling concentrated feed stuffs. This 
does not include such articles as grains, 
bran of wheat or rye or buckwheat, but 
does include brewers’ grains, so-called glu- 
ten feeds, oil meal, oat feeds, etc. Cotton- 
seed meal is not very much adulterated. 
The dark colored meal simply contains cot- 
tonseed hulls. The light colored is of course 
best. It has a nutty flavor, while ¢he dark 
is occasionally slightly acid. Linseed meal 
is almost uniformly good and so far as I 
know has not to any extent been subject to 
adulteration. It is a highly nitrogenous 
food and is very valuable. There are two 
akinds on the market of about equal feed- 
ing value. 

Of the large number of feeds made from 
corn the so-called gluten products are the 
most important. The starch is taken out 
leaving the nitrogenous portion of the ker- 
nel, hulls, ete. Pure gluten meal consists 
of the pits or kernels, contains 35 to 36 per 
cent of protein and is a very valuable food. 
Gluten feeds are those products of corn 
which contain all of the corn except the 
starch. These feeds contain from 25 to 27 
per cent'of nitrogen and are often sld 
as gluten meals which do not contain the 
hulls of the corn. The by-product corn 
hulls left from the manufacture of gilu- 
cose starch, etc, is placed upon the market 
and sometimes sells at a high price. This 
contains a little more protein than corn 
meal, or from il to 14 per cent, and a small 
percentage of oil, but is not as valuable, for 
it is not as readily digested. The N Y law 
requires that each of these different feeds 
be distinctly labeled and the analysis plain- 
ly marked, 

Oat feeds enter largely into the dairy ra- 
tions of N Y cattle. These are by-products 
of the manufacture of oatmeal, and are 
made up of light oats and hulls. Whole 
oats contain about 9% per cent of fiber, oat 
kernels 1% per cent, and hulls 37 per cent. 
The hulls and light oats go to form a large 
proportion of the chopped feeds, oat feeds, 
etc, which are sold at high prices. Now 
these hulls contain no more nutriment than 
oat straw. Chopped feeds are worth only 
just. as much as the grain they contain. It 
is a waste of money to pay as much for this 
kind of meal as it would cost to secure the 
same weight of corn or corn meal or other 
cattle feed. It is much better to buy grain 
and do your own mixing. What is the use 
of selling oats to the factory and buying 
back hulls at the same price, weight for 
weight? Why pay $150 to 200 per ton for 
many patent feeds which you can buy your. 
self at 18 to 24? The people have it withm 
their power to stop the manufacture of 
these foods if they are intelligent enough 
to become informed as to their own work. 


Experience with Sucking Cows. 








To prevent a‘cow from sucking herself, 
take a small piecé of iron pipe, long enough 
for a bit, cut screw threads on both ends 
and put on disks with a loop or ring on 
each end. Fasten to a headstall and put 
it on after first drilling three holes in the 
bit, in line with the loops, so when she sucks 
she will suck wind in at the ends of the 
bit and cannot get any milk. The holes 
must be drilled so she cannot close them 
with her tongue, otherwise it will spoil the 
results, as sucking wind in at the holes is 
what prevents her from getting the milk. 
She will soon give it up. In a month or 
two this may be taken off, and the cow is 
not apt to take it up again. Any blacksmith 
can make one.—[Lena Bennett, Erie Co, Pa. 

S. S. T., N Y: There is a device on the 
market to slip in the cow’s nose to prevent 
her from sucking herself and other cows. 
It is simply a piece of metal about 5 in long 

*Extract of an address at the late New 
York dairy convention. 








and 3 in wide, which hangs down over the 
mouth and prevents her from  suck- 
ing, but will not interfere in any way with 
eating or drinking. 





American Horses Wanted—The war 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


dep’t of the Belgian gov’t has just issued a | 


circular asking for cavalry and artillery 
American horses for army purposes, as 
these have been found to give better sat- 
isfaction than any others. The price paid 
for suitable horses is from $200 to 230. De- 
tailed regulations of the various require- 
ments are given. Copies of the eircular 
may be obtained from the consul for Bel- 
gium, 83 Worth street, New York city. 





England’s Dairy Bill—In ’99 the U K 
imported dairy products to the value of 
22,000,000 pounds sterling, or $100,000,000. 


Twenty years ago her imports were 15 per | 


cent smaller. 





Stables Should Be well ventilated, light- 
ed and drained and have tight floors. 


Our. Veterinary Adviser. 


Eezema—F. S., Jr, (N Y) has a cow that 
is troubled with an itch. Give 1% Ibs epsom 
salts and 1 oz ginger dissolved in water 
at a dose, follow this with 1 dr each of sul- 
phuric acid and sulphate of iron at a dose 
twice a day in a quart of oatmeal gruel. 
Also mix 1 oz acetate of lead with 1 qt of 
water and wash the affected parts once a 
day with a little of this. 





Dry Hoofs—G. E. D. (N J) has a driving 





horse that stands a large part of the time | 


in the stable. The horse should be kept on 
a dirt floor during the day. For a hoof 
ointment, mix 1 Ib each of tar, beeswax and 
honey, 1% Ibs lard, 3 oz glycerin. Melt the 
lard and beeswax together and stir in the 
tar, honey and glycerin, and when coo! it is 
fit for use. Apply a little every night. 





Constipation —N. H. (Canada) has lost 
a cow from constipation. The treatment 
for such a case: Epsom salts 1% ibs, gin- 
ger 1 oz, nux vomica 1 dr, and the fluid ex- 
tract of belladonna 1 dr, dissolve in 3 gts 
of water and give at one dose. Also in- 
jections of warm water and soap every 
hour until relieved. 
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SEE AND WONDER 
AUTOMATIC 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


2 Simple; easy to operate ;durable ;saves half the 
labor. Butter-mak ing simplified. ‘More and bet- 
ter butter. Farmers’ and Agents’ Gold-mine. Price 
82.50; worth $100. Send stamp for particulars. 

Automatic Cream Separator 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightest, Most Sec st Put On an 
the Cheapest. For description and sample address 
¥. H. JACKSON & CO., - - Winchester, Ky. 
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THE “NEW CENTURY” A Grand Success. 


\ 


side. 


JACKSON, MICH., Feb. 26, 1900. 


It affords me pleasure to report the U.S. “New Century ”’ se 
arator a grand success. ‘ 
pattern or the DeLaval, both of which 

I find the capacity.increased about 50 per cent. 


find it vastly superior to either the old 


have been using side by 


It is a smoother and lighter running machine and a closer skimmer. 
H. F. PROBERT, Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


We furnish a complete line of Dairy Apparatus. Catalogues free. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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particulars. 


There are many leaks in a cheap separator. 
claims that his machine is the best. 


NATIONAL 


HAND SEPARATOR 


will run lighter, skim closer, clean easier and give better satis- 
faction in every way, than any other machine. Carefully test 
the National in competition with any other hand separator, 
then if you are not convinced that it’s the best machine to 
buy, return it at our expense. 
ten days’ trial, then judge for yourself. 
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Write for full 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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Study of Corn Roots. 


The position of roots of corn at different 
stages of growth is of great importance. 
If they_are near the surface the cultiva- 
tion must be shallow or the roots will be 








FIG 1. CORN ROOTS 30 DAYS AFTER PLANTING. 


badly broken and the growth of the corn 
checked. The N D exper sta recently made 
some investigations along these lines. By 
planting the seed in frames sunk in the 
ground and inclosed with wire netting, it 
was possible to wash out the soil from the 
roots without disturbing their relative posi- 
tion. By this plan it was possible to de- 
termine the location of the corn roots at 
different stages of growth. 

Fig 1 represents the growth of corn 30 
days after planting. The hills were three 
feet apart and each contained five stalks. 
The stalks extended 1% to 1% in beneath 
the ground. From the base of each stalk 
the roots radiated in whorls, there being 
four whorls with three to six roots in each 
whorl, thus giving each plant 15 to 16 pre- 
liminary roots. When the corn was 30 days 
old the development of the roots. seemed to 
be to the side of the hill rather than direct- 
iy beneath the plant. The roots interlaced 
and attained a length of over two _ feet. 
Starting from the base of the root stalk 144 
in beneath the surface, these roots extended 
outward into the soil, making a slight angle 
downward. At six inches from the hill the 
main laterals were 2% to 3 in below the 
surface, while midway between the hills 
they were 4% in below the surface; some 
of the smaller roots considerably nearer 
the top. At this time a few roots had 
reached the depth of 12 in, but the bulk 
of the root system lay within 8 in of the 
top. 

In Fig 2 the samples of corn are 55 days 
old and the hills are 3% ft by 3 ft 8 in apart. 
The corn was hoed four times, but received 





FIG 2. CORN ROOTS 55 DAYS AFTER PLANTING. 


no cultivation. At the time the sample was 
taken the corn was 70 in high to the tips 
of the leaves. The roots are much more 
numerous than in the sample 30 days old. 


PLANT GROWTH 


The upper whorl resembles brace roots. 
The main roots are larger and stronger and 
have penetrated to a depth of 2% ft. The 
number of horizontal roots have increased 
and extend from hill to hill, inclining slight- 
ly dewnward, but finally dipping abruptly. 
This latter tendency may be due to the 
drouth. The corn, as will be noticed ‘in the 
figure, has roots almost to the surface of 
the ground. There were many small feeders 
within two inches of the surface midway 
between the hills, but most roots came with- 
in 4% in of the top, but the feeders were 
within 2% in. 

The lesson is perfectly plain. At no time 
during the history of the corm crop should 
the cultivation be deep. If deep culture 
has to be practiced at all, it should be when 
the corn is quite small and before many 
roots have developed. After the corn is two 
weeks old, cultivation should not be more 
than three inches deep. In many cases it 
would be preferable to have it only two 
inches. 

The N D exper sta has made extensive 
studies in the root system of other crops. 
They effer a wide field for investigation. 
Roots of crops planted in rows, such as 
corn, potatoes, beets, etc, grow near the 
surface and those sown broadcast like 
wheat and the roots of the cultivated crops 
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The Strawberry Culturist. 
Picking and Marketing Strawberries. 


L, A. CARPENTER, WISCONSIN. 








I put two pickers on each row, one on 
either side. Each picker has a stand or 
earrier which holds 
four boxes. The 
stands are light 
and are of lath 
with a handle made 
from an old barrel 
hoop. By the use of 
these, the boxes 
are easily handled 
and are kept clean. 
My berry house is simply a shelter to keep 
the sun from the fruit. It is made light 
and set on runners so that it can easily be 
moved and kept near the pickers. 

Each picker, when he gets his stand full, 
takes it to the berry house, exchanges it for 
an empty one and is given credit for the 
number of boxes broughtin. I pay one cent 
a box for picking, but toward the end of the 
season sometimes have to pay a little extra. 
Each variety of berries is crated by itself 
and I try to thave the boxes of uniform 
quality all through. Putting a few extra 


PICKERS’ STAND. 
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SEVEN BERRIES TO THE FOOT 


A SEEDLING STRAWBERRY—THE MONITOR 


spread out horizontally, while those of 
wheat, grasses, etc, strike deeper. The 
adapting of a certain system of cultiva- 
tion to the various crops is made possible 
by thoroughly studying the root system. 
Different modes of culture also tend to pro- 
duce different kinds of root systems. The 
main point to be emphasized is thorough 
preparation of the soil before the crop is 
planted and shallow and frequent culture 
after, 


SS 


Berry Baskets for Planting Seeds—The 
melon, tomato and cauliflowér seeds were 
planted in old berry baskets and sunk in 
the hotbed, then the bottom of basket was 
cut out when the plants were transplanted. 
The small plants are much easier handled 
in this way, and the soil is not disturbed 
about their roots—[Mrs H. R. Calkins, 
Ciinton Co, N Y. 


Rasvberry Root Galls—The cause of this 
disease is unknown, but it is believed to 
be communicable from one plant to another 
and also from raspberries to peaches and 
vice versa. The root galls, which are large, 
rough, spongy and roundish, are very de- 
structive. Plants showing them should not 
be planted, not even after the galls are 
removed. 


nice ones on top may work for a few times, 
but the people will soon find it out. My 
crates are all stenciled with my name, so 
that customers know whose berries they 
are getting, and by honest packing the de- 
mand for our fruit is increased. 





The Monitor Strawberry. 





The Monitor originated upon the berry 
farm of Z. T. Russell of Jasper Co, Mo. It 
was the best one of a lot of several hun- 
dred seedlings which came up on the site of 
an old bed where plants, fruit and all had 
been plowed under the previous season be- 
cause of the lack of a market, It is evidently 
a cross between the Cumberland Triumph 
and Capt Jack. The piant is of only medium 
size, but of great vigor and healthfulness 
and a good grower. The blossom is perfect 
and very rich in pollen. The berries are 
of best quality, largest size, produced in 
great abundance and never coxcombed or 
misshapen. They are of bright, attractive 
appearance, the color being a deep red with 
a slight admixture of yellow, which gives 
to them somewhat of an orange cast. It is 
very firm for so large a berry, and taken 
altogether, and especially on account of its 
yield, size and appearance, it is a valuable 
berry for a fancy market. The illustration, 











made from a photograph, shows the shape 
and relative size of the berries when com- 
pared with the foot rule at the bottom. 
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Fig Culture. 





Except in California and the Gulf states 
fig culture has not become very popular as 
yet in the U 8, although the hardier varie- 
ties can be grown successfully as far north 
as the southern belt of the New England 
states. The tree or bush with its broad, 
rich foliage is not only of great value for 
its fruit, but is highly ornamental as well. 
There are hundreds of varieties known 
throughout the tropical and sub-tropical 
zones of the eastern hemisphere. The most 
successful omes in our middle and south 
Atlantic states - are Angelique, Black 
Ischia, Brunswick, Celestial, Genoa, San 
Pedro, Turkey or Turkey Brown. The lat- 
ter which is portrayed in our frontispiece 
is considered one of the hardiest. The tree 
from which this specimen was taken grows 
in Kent Co, Del, and received no winter 
protection whatever. Further north, how- 
ever, it is safer to give fig trees some 
protection by tying up the branches with 
straw and bagging, or by bending the 
bushes down upon the ground and covering 
them with soil. Against the east side of 
the Academy of Design, corner 4th ave and 
23d street, New York city, stands a fig tree 
which has flourished there for many years 
with no protection whatever. 

The cultivation of the fig is of the easiest 
kind. It will grow in almost any location 
and thrives best in a rich, moist soil com 
taining an abundance of humus. The prin- 
cipal difficulty with fig culture is that the 
young plants are tender and easily injured 
by frost. Therefore, when desired for home 
“use, north of the semi-tropical zone, it is 
advisable to Plant them on the east side 
of buildings or tight fences, but even in our 
southern states it is observed that the trees 
do better in dooryards than in open or- 
chards. The uses of the .fruit are many, 
but in addition to its value as food the tree 
in so ornamental in appearance and tropical 
effect as to entitle it to more extensive in- 
troduction into the gardens of all but our 
northernmost. states. 

- SF 

The Black Fly—When my. radishes, tur- 
nips and cucumbers first come up I sprinkle 
creosote on them and on the ground to keep 
off the little black fly.—[Myra O.-Peck, On- 
tario Co, N Y. 





A Handy Garden Marker—I use a home- 
made marker when I want to sow only a 
few seeds or to set 
out plants. It is 
made from 1x3 
in stuff, 4 ft long. 
In this a pole from 
the woods is firm- 
ly fixed for a han- 
dle by boring a 1% 
in hole at the cen- 
ter through the 
scantling. The end of the pole is sharpened 
enough to go through the hole and then 
wedged behind to keep it from drawing out. 
It is also braced with a piece of lath from 
each end of the scantling. Pieces of lath 1 
ft long are sharpened and nailed firmly to 
the back of the scantling, so that one side 
makes drills 1 ft apart and.the other side 
16 in.—[W. H. Pillow, Ontario Co, N Y. 








Give Orchards Careful Attention—Hor- 
ticulturists cannot make a too vigorous and 
prompt campaign of trimming in the early 
spring. The story here in N Y is precisely 
what it is in Mich and other sections, that 
orchard culture is greatly neglected. Where 
Suckers are allowed to grow until the trees 
are devitalized we hear that apple trees no 
longer thrive. This is nonsense. A well 
cultivated orchard grows as well as ever 
and gives as paying returns. It is probable 
that we have not now one crop that, in the 
long run, will bring a farmer more money, 
more comfort and more health than the 
apple crop. But if you do not intend to 


take care of your trees, do not plant them. 
The York Imperial is a grand apple. I 
shculd like to add a word in favor of the 


_ Kirkland as a very late keeper and a very 


heavy bearer. It is a large yellow apple, 
seedling of the Yellow Bellflower. The chief 
trouble with the apple is that it is unfit for 
use until March or April. If purchasers 
try to use it before that time they will pro- 
nounce it worthless and reject it altogether. 
{E. P. Powell, New York. 
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MORELLO CHERRIES, EXACT SIZE. 





A Live Horticultural Society—The west- 
ern N Y hort society is one of the most pro- 
gressive in the country. Their annual re- 
port for 1900 contains 132 pages and the 
proceedings of the 45th annual meeting held 
in Jan. It was published by Secretary John 
Hall of Rochester and distributed to the 
members early in Apvil. The reports of 
this society have a high value, as they 
contain the opinions and experiences of the 
best fruit growers in the U S in the meth- 
ods of growing and marketing fruits, new 
varieties, plant diseases, etc. 

Don’t Plant the Garden where fowls can 
get into it, or else have it inclosed. My 
carrots and beets were a total failure be- 
cause my neighbor’s fowls came into the 
garden and picked the tops off as they 
came up. The peas were also eaten. The 
garden should not be planted too near the 
highway where passers-by can stop and 
help themselves to strawberries, radishes 
and other things.—[John A. Reeve, Suffolk 
Co, WY. 





To relieve sheep of ticks feed sulphur 
mixed with salt, one part of the former to 
two parts of the latter.—[Miss M. N. Goff, 
Ontario Co, N Y. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material | 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy. Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 
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Cures Talk 


Great Fame of :a Great Medicine 
Won. by Actual. Merit. 


The fame of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been 
won by the good it has done to those who 
were suffering from disease. Its cures have 
excited wonder and admiration. It has 
caused thousands to rejoice in the enjoyment 
of good health, and it will do ys the same 
good it has done others. -It will expel from 
your blood all impurities; will give you a 
good appetite and make you strong and vigor- 
ous. Itis just the medicine tovhelp you now 
when your system is in need of a tonic an 
invigorator. 

Sores—“I had sores on my ‘neck. Made 
up my mind to try Hood’s_ Sarsaparilla 
and two bottles relieved me and built me. up 
so I was able to attend to work:” ~— ; 
HARRY FRIEDMAN, 23: . N.- Front St., 

iphia, Pa. - . ae 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 




















DEATH. 


(Safeto Use. No Arsenic) 
Kills Potato. 
Cucumber ugs; 
and Tomato Worms, Etc. 

Prevents Blight or 
Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetabies, 
House Plants, and Grape 
Vines. -More freely used 
lant will thrive. Ap- 
pl ry, no water to carry. 
will not blow or wash off. 
L-lb pekg, 15¢; 3-lb ack. 35¢ ; 
5-lb pekg, 50c; 1244-1b pcekg, 81. 
Perfection Shakers, 65c. 


Sure Death to Bugs. 
For sale by all local dealers. 
Sample free. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


39 Spruce Street, Leominster, Mass. 





Pat. March 16 and Nov. 9. 1897. 
Pat. in Canadas Nov. 2, 1897. 
Jan. 25, 1900. 














Wishing to placea Harper Ball Bear! 
on every farm we will,for a limited time, ¢! 
every farmer buying one of our for, @ com- 
bined Anvil and Vise F ree— 

Why not save - — money ‘by 
own re ing. alittle can 
do it. ~downs always cata te bodes 

repared 















Slee, Sodeenen and bar ae gid 
Cream Circulars Free, 





C. R. Harper Mig. Ce., Box 19, Marshalltown,la. 
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Save Your Trees, Plants and Vines 


— — 


The insect world is always alert and active, and he who would succeed with 


flower must be equally active. 
OF LEAD. 
foliage. K 


For best results apray 
It is the newest and best insecticide. It 
ills all enemies of fruit and vine and injures nothing. 


fruit, errr tuber and 

everything with SWIFT’S ARSENATE 
is white and adheres to, but never scalds 
End d by leading State Entomologiste. 





Made and sold only by us. Send for free booklet, **Jnjurioue Insects.” 
WW'xn. =. S&S 
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Cco., OF Broad St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Two New Plums of Extra Qualities. 


H. E, VAN DEMAN, VIRGINE|A. 





Among the plums of very late introduc- 
tion are two which are the product of the 
skill and patience of Luther Burbank of 
California, and which he has named Cli- 
max and Sultan. Having had the opportu- 
nity to carefully examine the fruits, I ean 





CLIMAX, NATURAL SIZE. 


testify from personal knowledge to their 
character. The illustrations were made 
from average specimens and represent them 
truthfully in size and shape. 

Climax is a very large plum. It ripens 
very early, about with Red June and Wil- 
lard, and compared with which it ig so far 
superior that in size and flavor the others 
are scarcely worthy of mention. All the 
specimens I have seen were over two 
inches in diameter and of an oval or slight- 
ly heart shape. The color is deep, reddish 
purple, overcast with a light bloom, which 
gives the fruit a rich and very attractive 
appearance. The skin is thick and tough, 
The flesh is yellow, full of juice and firm 





SULTAN, NATURAL SIZE. 


until very ripe, when it becomes melting. 
It is a good shipper and yet delicious ta 
eat from the hand, for the flavor is an ex- 
exceedingly pleasant sub-acid, which some 
would call sweet. 

Sultan is not so large as Climax, but is 
only a little smaller. It would be called 
a large plum in any collection of varie- 
ties. It is also an early -plum, being close 
to the season of Wild Goose. The shape is 
nearly round. The color is dark purple, 
with a heavy bloom. Inside, the color is 
also purple, and the juice, which is abun- 
dant, is as red as port wine. The flesh is 


firm; but becomes soft and melting when 
fully ripe. The stone is small for so large 





HORTICULTURE 


a fruit. The Satsuma has been the only 
plum of censequence with a red flesh, but 
it is very late and aceused of being a poor 


bearer in some places. The Sultan is very 
productive and a regular bearer as well. 

Both these plums have some Japanese 
bloed in them and may be properly classed 
with that species, although they are not 
so peculiar in flavor as are some of the 
pure type. As yet they are so new as to be 
rarely found in the hands of experimenters 
and nurserymen, but they are well worthy 
of trial in all sections of the country ex- 
cept the coldest part of the north, where 
few plums of any kind can be grown. 


Growing Sweet Peas. 


B. S. HIGLEY, OHIO. 








When the peas are ready to climb, I pre- 
pare a trellis in this way: The end posts 
were well braced when set. I nail to each 
post crosswise of the rows three pieces of 
2x4 in pine 12 in long, one about 8 in from 
the ground, one midway of the post and 
one at the top. By the use of nails and 


staples “stretch three wires on each 
side as taut as possible and fasten 
them to the ends of the crosspieces. 


Thus I have three wires on each side 
ef the rew, about 10 in apart horizontal- 
ly and 3 ft up and down. I buy white 
binding twine rather coarse, by the dozen 
balls. Begin at one end of the row and 
tie the twine to the top wire close to the 
end post, then go down to the second wire 
on the same side, wind the twine twice 
around and knot at a distance of 9 in from 
the post. Then go down to the bottom 
wire and fasten the twine 18 in from the 
post. Come up to the middle wire and tie 
at a distance of 27 in from the post, and 
to the top wire at - distance of 3 ft. Thus 
I continue slanting forward down and up 
to the end of the row, when I return in 
precisely the same .way, except that I tie 
the twine midway between the Knots on the 
top and bottom wires and cross at the 
knots on the middle wire, tying there ex- 
actly over the former knot. This makes a 
cheap but very serviceable trellis. 

Buy good galvanized iron, not steel, wire, 
store it away in the fall and it will last 
for years. This trellis is easily cleaned 
away in the autumn, in which respect it 
differs totally from poultry netting. It fs 
only necessary to run a sharp knife along 
the wires and cut the twine, when all the 
dead vines can be pulled off and carried to 
the refuse pile. 


The Apiary. 
Women Successful Apiarists. 


MRS A. J. BARBER. 








Having tried both poultry and small 
fruit and found them unsatisfactory in 
many respects, F had almost given up the 
idea of earning an independent income. 
About that time we bought some bees, 
thinking we should like to make honey for 
home use. The work with them fell to 
me. At the end of the first season IT was 
thoroughly in love with the business and 
bargained to furnish all the homey a 
family of seven would use if I might have 
all I eould produce over that. I began 
with three colonies and found the work 
so fascinating that 'I looked forward to 
my hour or two with my bees as a recre- 


ation. The work could be done at any 
leisure time. I usually did mine in the 
afternoon. I could produce $50 or $60 


worth of honey in a season and not have 
the work interfere with my household 
duties. The feed business did not come in 
to cut off my profit or mar my feeling of 
independence, as the bees work for noth- 
ing and board themselves: The honey can 
be stored until a convenient season for 
marketing. 

The first cost is the most important 
item, but after all it is small. Ten dollars 
wilh buy_a good colony of Italians, an 












extra hive and fixtures, a good.smoker, 4 
bee veil and a good book on bee keeping, 
A close study of this, and close observa- 
tion of the bees’ habits while at work with 
them will prove both pleasant and profit- 
able. -Many a tired woman may find rest 
and reereation in bee keeping on a small 
scale, say from three tol0colonies, besides 
earning a niee little sum-for herself. There 
are few places that will not support a few 
colonies. 

Hive Stands—in making stands for hives, 
we make them 6 im high and the length and 
width of the hive, using common seven- 
eighths imch lumber. If the ground in 
front of the hives is kept free from weeds 
and tall grass, the style a will do. But if 





the bees cannot be given very much atten-« 
tion it will be better to make them after 
style b. The slanting projection will pre- 
vent the hive entrance from becoming ob- 
structed, and the loaded bees that miss 
the alighting board and drop in front of 
the hive can crawl up to the entrance, 

Face the Hives to the East, so they get 
the early morning sun. This warms up the 
hives and starts the bees out early before 
the nectar evaporates. Two hours for work 
in the early morning are worth four in the 
afternoon of a hot day. 





The Smoker and Veil are two things in« 
dispensable in an apiary. 
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Hammonton Fruit Shipping Association. 





[From Page 559.] 


the 3 per cent more than covers the ex- 
penses. For the first season the expenses 
that must be met before the 3 per cent is 
received are provided for by a member- 
ship fee of $1; after that no capital is re- 
quired. The final disposition of the un- 
expended funds coming from the 3 per cent 
differs with different organizations. The old 
union put it into a store and buildings, the 
others do without buildings (except an ice 
house) and distribute the balance to the 
growers pro rata according to the ship- 
ments made by each. In the early years 
of such an ass’n the 3 per cent balance is 
allowed to accumulate until large enough 
to build an ice house. Of course the ex- 
pense of filling the ice house comes out of 
the surplus before distribution. 

The daily bulletins are a great conve- 
nience. It does a man good to post him 
about the great markets and let him make 
his own selection of markets and men to 
whom to ship; the liberty given to his in- 
dividual action and judgment is in keeping 
with the independence of the life he leads 
and makes one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the system. A bulletin, however, 
becomes public property and it was believed 
the old union bulletins were used surrep- 
titiously by members of rival ass’ns. This 
trouble is avoided where one union controls 
a shipping district. 

There is less risk in shipping through a 
union than privately because the commis- 
sion men selected are financially responsi- 
ble and they are further induced to walk 
in the path of virtue through fear of being 
removed from the union’s list, as would 
follow in the event of bad faith or rascal- 
ity. The amount of fruit a commission 
man receives through a union is of course 
much larger than if shipments were made 
by individual growers. 





Windup of the Latest World’s Wheat Crop 





It is not impossible that traders are 
counting too much upon European wheat 
stocks between now and July, when a new 
crop is due. Liberal amounts of wheat and 
flour are on ocean passage, yet there are 
features in the situation which suggest that 
it .is easily possible current supplies for 
western Europe may be much less during 
the next two months than the past two. 
Argentina has marketed heavily from her 
latest good crop, exporting 28 million bu 
wheat since Jan 1, compared with 15 mil- 
lions corresponding period in ’99, 14 two 
years ago, scant two millions following the 
crop failure of ’96-’97. It is fair to presume 
that Argentine shipments will run lighter, 
as the four heavy shipping months have 
passed. Australasia, never a heavy exporter, 
has shipped less wheat and flour this year 
than in same period for a number of years 
past. With five million persons on the re- 
lief roll of famine-stricken India, that coun- 
try should not be looked upon as a heavy 
exporter, and in fact during the period Aug 
1, ’99, to April 10, ’00, shipped scant 4,000,000 
bu wheat, or a half week’s supply for west- 
ern Europe, compared with 10,000,000 bu cor- 
responding period a year earlier. 

Russia has proved a fairly liberal cereal 
exporter the past winter, especially in wheat, 
rye and oats, yet in these items shipping 
much less than what might be called a 
normal amount following a bumper crop. 
In the eight months ended April 1, ’00, Rus- 
sia’s exports of wheat were 46,000;000 bu, rye 
23, oats 28 millions; during the 12 months 
ended Aug 1, ’99, Russia’s exports of wheat 
were 64, rye 30 and oats 20 millions. Trust- 
worthy foreign advices intimate that even 
with all ports free of ice, Russian shipments 
from this time forward are liable to prove 
moderately small. The Liverpool Corn 
Trade News recently alluded to actual small 
imports of wheat and rye into Russia, and 
expressed the opinion that that country will 
not be able this season to further compete 
with America and Argentina as a seller on 
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the international market, although smal! 
shipments will doubtless be made. 

Should conditions here reflected be con- 
tinued or intensified, U S wheat and flour 
seeking European markets may find far 
less competition from Russia and the south- 
ern hemisphere in the next two months than 
some of the bears have bravely assumed. 
Exports of wheat and flour from the U § 
since Jan 1, ’00, to April 20, have been 53,- 
820,000 bu, according to Bradstreet’s, com- 
pared with 71,733,000 bu corresponding pe- 
riod one year ago, and 62,441,000 bu two 
years ago. As for Européan. crop condi- 
tions, these in the main seem fairly favor- 
able, so far as determined; no serious com- 
plaints from Russia; spring somewhat back- 
ward in Roumania and Austro-Hungary; 
French farmers hoping for improvement 
following delayed spring, and minister of 
agriculture hinting that coming harvest 
will prove below the needs of consumers; 
spring seeding backward in Germany, but 
weather now better; this also true of the 
Netherlands, Spain and Italy. 


GRAIN EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA FOR SERIES OF YEARS 
[Millions of bushels.] 


Wheat Rye Oats Barley Maize 
Pre rer 46 24 28 20 5 
TINO ccccccss 30 20 — —_ 
eee 154 27 c22 86 e25 
BE ass 66 ceed 182 33 49 74 14 
1896 124 43 54 55 5 
1895 144 52 73 85 19 
, . SR 108 30 92 104 17 
ea 84 12 26 52 9 
1892 50 14 25 29 12 
1891 104 46 53 34 18 
eee 122 Ag 52 41 12 
errr 85 43 39 26 5 
PTT 33 31 43 9 8 
1875 51.3 30 29 8 1 
ET 51.9 16 25 10 6 
BE Sint oakas 37.4 8 15 1 


4 
a Eight months ended April 1, ’00. 
b Twelve months ended Aug 1, ’99. 
e Eight months only. 





A Concentrated Money Crop—In the 
Lompoc valley, Santa Barbara, Co, Cal, 
farmers make a specialty of growing mus- 
tard seed for market. The area under this 
crop is about 3000 acres, divided between 
English yellow mustard and Trieste red 
mustard, the first named selling at the 
higher price. Last year about 300,000 Ibs 
were harvested, a short crop owing to 
drouth, farmers getting 2@4c p lb, and this 
year a much greater yield is anticipated. 





Cabbage and Cauliflowers on a Large 
Scale—One firm who grow 60 acres of 
spring cauliflower prick out the plants twice 
before setting and harvest the crop in July 
in time to plant another crop. They also 
grow 25 acres of early cabbage. Around 
every plant is put a handful of shell lime 
which they say prevents club root and stem 
rot. At least they never have this trouble. 
[C. L. Allen, Nassau Co, N Y. 





Copper Production—During the past 10 
years the U S produced more than half the 
copper of the world; during the 10 years ’71 
to 80, the proportion was only one-sixth of 
the total. 


Cotton Exports 20 Years Ago formed 
only 6% per cent of the total crop; in the 
last two years 9 to 11 per cent. 


Only Five Per Cent of the wheat crop of 
the world is produced in the southern hem- 
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How To Find Out. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an unheale 
thy condition of the kidneys; if it stains 
the linen it is evidence of kidney trouble; 
too frequent desire to pass it or pain in 
the back is also convincing proof that the 
kidneys and bladder are out of order, 


“WHAT TO DO. 


a 
There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, fulfills 
every wish in curing rheumatism, pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every 
part of the urinary passage. - It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following use 
of liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during t! 7 day, and to get up 
many times during the night. The mild 
and the extraordinary effect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most 
distressing cases. If you need a medicine 
you should have t*e best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. 
You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery and a book that tells 
more about it, both sent absolutely free 
by mail, address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing mention 
that you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. 
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DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


eae eRe will farzish it to you FREE, 
logue No e urn o you 2 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill. SESS. 
ill., or . Texas. 


F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. 


WELL mse 


Over 70 sizes and —, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. ~ 2 "mana can 
@perate them easily. Send for catal 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithnes, N.Y. 


VICTOR incr aie" WAGON 


eat, mast durable, te 9p yids, wide 
Girone or ne of thoroughly 
seasoned woods. t eo less ¢ 


XC 
‘Pos e n' 
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GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, tl 


YOU NEED JT. 


Handiest and ou ever saw. 
One. 25c and we will r=. on + - he 


Russel Staple Puller. 


Examine % if yes \ was % it pay the —- — St,end 


iekes Wanhad They mat make tl weveth $6 
OTr1oa 4 DROF FORG ORGE & Free 


4 fn York. 
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WIND R STEEL 


D MILL 


SOMETHING mAh NEW 
and as its name indicates. is the strongest 


wind mill made. 
under careful ecrutiny. 


Tested a whole year 
Note strong 


double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 


center line draft gives a direct lift to the 


load—ne terasion, overhanging strain 
or cram ing, 08 the load is on four bear- 
o 


ings instead of one, asin al 
replaced without removing 
Do not bu — ou 
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STOVER “MANFG. CO., 610 River St., Freeport, ils. 
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is edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
New Zork, and Ontario. Hew Jersey, Penns - 





Yania, Ohio, West Maryland, Delaware, and 
South, wherein it mos largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1900. 
Terms. 
SU BSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLA a year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.5 


r year. Subscriptions ean’ commence at any time during 
he year. Specimen copy free. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper or repr st. shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Jan, ‘00, shows that payment. has been 
svenved - to January 1, 1900; Feb, ‘00, to February 1, 
1900, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 

ed by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be id. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTaING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(144 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that Cogermpent. Only advertisements 
from iable parties are admitted. Our readers can deal 
with our advertisers in the confidence that anv 4 
faction will have our prompt attention if reported t 


When writing advertisers, state that Pe. ae Be Mad 4 
in American Agriculturist so they + best by 
you and also credit us with your trade yt — *, Agri- 


culturist is the best and cheapest medium in which to 
advertise for rural business m pone Middle or Southern 
States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We Rrertiser guarantee the_re- 

— of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 

ales is an ironclad one. It meams just what it says. 
advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we ate satisfied that the advertiser f# so reliable 
that any subscriber can ly do business with Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber 2 swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, will 
imbui him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any mnsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, ete, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the ee are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertis s goods are bet- 
on than another’s, but we do + 4 “ata the adver- 

ser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
}. He ] In other words, you can do business with our 

© same ce you have if you 

went into their stores, factories or farms and inspected 
for yourself before ering. 

FOREIGN SUSSOn Ir Tiga? — To all foreign. countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

BREMITTANCES should by _ Dosto office or ex- 
press money orders, or pee Stored fetter, thongli small 
amounts may be sent by regula 
(but not internal revenue stamps 
qpoumte j= a. b> ye Soa 
Money o fts should be 
to the OR NGE. Sopp COMP ANY. A ja, 
Stamp should be placed on all checks, drafts and express 
money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 
NEW CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Marquette Building. 


NGE “JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 5, 1900. 











Some of the big western railroads are 
planning to greatly extend the movement 
inaugurated years ago to grow timber for 
their own use. While self-interest is the 
motive behind this, the railroads being 
enormous consumers of timber, the scheme 
is none the less commendable. The rapid 
destruction of our natural forests, not only 
in the northwest, but also in the mid- 


dle south, calls for persistent and 
intelligent effort to build up new 
ones, and every legitimate enterprise in 
this direction should be encouraged. The 


bureau of forestry under the department of 
agriculture at Washington has taken hold 
of this entire matter with considerable zeal, 
and during the past few years has done 
much to educate the people to a better re- 
alization of the importance of reforestation, 
the care of young timber tracts and avail- 
able means to increase their usefulness and 
value. 





Good roads and rural free delivery very 
naturally go together. Testimony shows 
that in some instances lack of the former 
makes it impossible to secure the latter, now 


being so rapidly extended in the agricul- 
tural sections of many of our states. First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Heath says 


that the construction of good roads has 
been a prerequisite of the establishment of 
the rural] free delivery service, and it is 
reasonable to presume that this condition 
will continue indefinitely. In one county 


EDITORIAL 


in Indiana the farmers expended $2600 to 
grade and gravel a road in order to obtain 
rural free delivery. The poor country wa- 
gon road is a chief obstacle confronting the 
postoffice department in the efforts to ex- 
tend this system, particularly in the middle, 
southern and western states. Roads must 
be in such condition that carriers can cover 
sufficient territory in a given time and with 
regularity in December and March as well 
as in the settled weather of early sum- 
mer. A community desiring rural free de- 
livery must therefore show sufficient energy 
and spirit’ of progress by doing something 
to establish and maintain good roads. 





— Water Works. 


i 

The best statement of a system of farm 
water works was asked for by American Ag- 
riculturist in our issue of Nov 11, 1899, and 
many replies were received from subscrib- 
ers. The question was brought up by a 
Michigan subscriber, who wished to put in 
a system to supply his house and barns, 
yard and feed lot and to furnish water to 
irrigate some of the fields. As nothing was 
said about the all-important point—the 
possible source of supply—it was thought 
desirable to ask contributions from the 
readers of American Agriculturist on this 
subject. 

Many replies have been received and from 
those submitted we have awarded the prize 
of $5 to C. F. Morgan, Booneville, Ind, whose 
article brings out most clearly the points 
asked for. His system will be illustrated 
and described in an early issue of American 
Agriculturist. Among others worthy of par- 
ticular mention were the descriptions fur- 
nished by A. H. Smith of Chicopee, Mass, 
and C. E. Moody of Asheville, N C. No two 
systems of any of the contestants are alike. 

The supply is obtained trom springs, dug, 
driven and drilled wells, streams and 
artificial ponds, and is brought to the build- 
ings by the force of gravity or the use of a 
windmill or hydraulic ram, where it is 
stored in tanks, tubs or cisterns of different 
kinds. A point emphasized by nearly all is 
that in putting in any system, to use large 
pipe. Many failures are mentioned which 
were caused solely by the use of pipe of too 
small a bore. On 1000 ft run and only a few 
feet fall, the water would not flow through 
a one-half inch pipe on account of friction. 
The extra cost of large pipe is nothing com- 
pared with the failure of the entire system 
caused by the adoption of too small pipe. 








The popular demand for national legisla- 
tion looking toward preventing the sale 
of adulterated food and drugs will continue 
until a satisfactory measure is adopted. 
The Brosius pure food bill, now before con- 
gress, may not be affirmatively passed upon 
this session, although it was late last week 
favored in committee. But advocates of 
this, or a like measure, will surely demand 
recognition eventually. In common with 
the effort to secure the passage of the oleo 
bill, it is a protest on the part of the farm- 
ers and the great mass of consumers 
against fraud. Adulteration of food pro- 
ducts prohibited, the demand for the out- 
put of farm and orchard would unquestion- 
ably be increased with attendant profit to 
agriculture as a whole. The bill now before 
congress has been indorsed by many farm- 
ers’ associations and by the department of 
agrfculture. It provides that all food and 
drug products shall be sold honestly for 
what they are, and that no poisonous sub- 
stances shall be mixed with our food pro- 
ducts. Possibly the Brosius bill is not the 
best that ceuld be prepared, especially as 
this is initial legislation along this line; cer- 
tainly the subject contains many techni- 
calities and fine legal points, and no doubt 
in wording the bill some selfish interests 
have secured perhaps more recognition than 
is their due. The pending bill does not pro- 
hibit the sale of adulterated food products 
when they are properly marked as such, 
and possibly this is a loop-hole which may 
weaken the entire proposition. But taken 


all together there is abundant reason for 
the proper protection of consumers and the 
work in hand is in the right direction. 





An important part of every reliable jour- 
nal is formed by its advertising columns, 
These serve to bring together the farmer 
and his family as buyers on the one side 
and on the other the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the breeder, the horticulturist, 
the specialist with something to sell. For 
the class first named the integrity of the 
statements printed in our advertising col- 
umns is highly essential. And that is just 
what our guarantee stands for, as printed 
every week at the top of our editorial page. 
It is the purpose of American Agriculturist 
to insure to our subscribers thoroughly r2- 
liable statements on the part of our adver- 
tisers, and the strict exclusion of any mis- 
leading advertisement. A fair allotment of 
our columns to the use of clean, trustwor- 
thy advertisements makes it possible for 
us to furnish a farmers’ magazine of the 
highest class at the nominal price of a 
shade less than two cents a week. 


Our Experience Corner. 


What to do with winter-killed wheat fields 
is sometimes a problem. If there is a catch 
of grass or clover or both, all right. If not 
seeded to grass or the grass was killed. 
then the land, if properly prepared for 
wheat, is just the place to use the disk to 
put the surface in condition for oats or’ 
grass seed. My plan is to seed thickly with 
grass and clover or clover alone. My best 
meadows have been made without a 
“nurse”’ crop, by thoroughly harrowing and 
rolling the land. If fertile, it will be in 
fine condition for a permanent meadow.— 
[R. Baker, Lorain Co, O. 











Estimating the peach prospects is at best 
somewhat uncertain work, but I have found 
the following method the most accurate 
and satisfactory of any I have tried: Start. 
ing in at the middle of one side of my 1i- 
acre orchard and working in a line that 
will include ali varieties, I cut a twig from 
the first tree of each variety. On these cut- 
tings I count the buds and make an esti- 
mate of how many peaches each twig 
should mature under good conditions. Then 
with a sharp knife I cut the buds and note 
how many are alive. In this way I can 
get a pretty definite idea as to the prob- 
able percentage of the crop.—[Isaac Aiyler, 
Sandusky Co, O. 





Farming land in this. section is quite 
hilly, still it does not need draining and is 
moderately rich. Crops used in the rota- 
tion consist of the grasses and _ clovers, 
corn, wheat and pasture land. Corn is not 
grown frequently in the same field. The 
land is plowed to a depth of about 5 in and 
thoroughly harrowed. Censiderable com- 
mercial fertilizer is used and also home- 
made manures. Shallow cultivation is 
practiced and the crop is gone over about 
four times. It is usually laid by by the 
ist of July. It is cut and shocked by hand. 
Corn is husked and the fodder preserved 
in barns. Very little corn is sold in this 
section, the greater part of it being fed at 
home. Commercial fertilizer consists of 200 
Ibs of kainit, 200 Ibs of S C rock and 200 ibs 
of ground bone. This is mixed and allowed 
to stand for three weeks before it is ap- 
plied.—[{O. G. Hoopes, Chester Co, Pa. 





The cut worm is a serious pest in this 
vicinity, especially on sweet potatoes. Asa 
remedy, I mix 3 lbs of paris green with 100 
Ibs of bran, dampening it a little + keep 
from blowing away, and put a little of this 
mixture around each sweet potato at 
time of planting. The grubs prefer the 
bran to the vine and the poison kills them. 
I use clear stable manure for sweet pota- 
toes and compost hen manure, stable ma- 
nure and fish scrap for our other crops.— 
[R. C., Burlington Co, N J. 











Brooder for Mild Weather. 


J. L. IRWIN. 





For young chickens a large dry goods 
‘fox with the south side removed and an 
old window sash put in, will accommodate 
a number of the little fellows for exer- 
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cising and feeding ground on warm sunny 
days. The larger this box the better, and 
by papering the inside with old newspapers 
it can be made quite warm. But it is the 
brooder, after all, 
reom, that the chicken must 
an escape from the cold. 

The brooder is so constructed that it can 
be left to communicate with the feeding 
box, thus allowing the chicks to huddle 
together in it or run about at wilh The 
opening can be closed and the cover raised, 
if for any reason it is desirable to catch 
the chickens. The one we describe will 
hold conveniently from 100 to 150 chicks 
until they are large enough to keep them- 
selves warm in the box alone. It is made 
in the shape of a box 4 ft long and about 
two wide, with a sloping cover about a foot 
high on one side and 8 in on the other. 
This is hinged on the upper side to give 
access to the brooder for the purpose of 
cleaning, and for catching the chicks. [If 
left out of doors this cover should be made 
to shed the rain. 

The object of the brooder is to take the 
place of the hen in keeping the chicks 
warm. To do this, woolen cloth, an old 
blanket or some sort of heavy material, 
is tacked loosely at the sides and in a few 
places through the center, in such a way 
that the loose folds will hang down nearly 
to the bottom of the brooder. This cloth 
should be of several thicknesses, or padded 
if need be. It should hang lower near the 
sides than at the center. It should also be 
constructed in such a way that it can be 
raised as the chicks grow In size. This 
can be done easily. The cloth can be fast- 
ened to a frame made of inch boards and 
of a size that will just fit inside the brooder 
(Fig 2). At each corner of the box put in 
pieces of 2x4 studding, @, 8 in high, in which 
holes have been bored an ineh apart from 
the top to within 4 in of the bottom. Saw 
out the corners of the frame to fit around 
these and insert a pin, ¢, in the hole that 
will hold it at the desired hight. A strip, b, 


look to for 














“714. 2. 
nailed to the end pieces of the frame and 
reaching through the middle*will serve as 
a fastening to tack the cleth to in the cen- 
ter. 
To close the opening to the feeding box, 
a sliding door ean be made to slip in at 


one side where the brooder and box meet. 
As the weather becomes warmer a 
Small pen made of boards, lath or screen 
wire, communicating with the feeding box, 
will furnish open air exercise and a scratch- 
ing ground. Sand and gravel can be thrown 
in here, also straw on which grain is scat- 
aig The chicks will enjoy scratching 
or it. 





Peeding the Chicks—Do not lose sight of 
the importance of a balanced ration for the 
young, growing chickens. Bulletin 6f of the 
R I exper sta shows the danger that comes 
from feeding too much grain. The best re- 


whether kept in box or. 
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sults were obtained by feeding an abun- 
dance of animal protein. Disease and death 
followed the excessive use of starchy foods. 
Green food cannot safely be omitted. These 
trials of balanced and unbalanced rations 
showed very striking and decisive results. 





Early Broilers—Last year I had three 
hens sitting during the blizzard and did not 
expect a hatch, but all the eggs excepting 
four hatched and I raised all but six and 
sold them for broilers at 2-lbs weight, re- 
ceiving 25c per lb.—[Mrs J. E. England, 
Cecil Co, Md. 





Watch Your Turkeys so they won’t run 
into the woods for their nests. Have them 
sit around the barns. When they hatch, 
coop them up two days and feed curd made 
from sour milk. After two days, let them 
run.—[Mrs Hope Colby, Erie Co, N Y. 





Pekin Duck Eggs—J. H. C., Ala: The 
eggs quoted in our market columns are, of 
course, made up of any and all breeds. If 
you wish 200 genuine Pekin duck eggs, you 
should place a three-line ad in our Farmers‘ 
Exchange, asking for offers on same. 


Individual Records—Mrs C. J. S.: Only 
those can conveniently keep individual rec- 
ords for the poultry contest who have some 
patent trap nest arrangement, and such 
records are not at all necessary for win- 
ning prizes. 








Shield for Injured Fowls—This blanket, 
made of burlap or bagging, is used to pro- 
tect hens or turkeys 
injured on back or 
sides during breed- 
ing season. Narrow 
bands or soft cords 
at sides and front at- 
tach the shield to the 
fowl under the legs 
and in front of 
breast. Without such 
precaution, the 
wounds made by 
spurs or claws are 
reopened and become 





constantly being 
sometimes incurable. 





To -Break up Sitting Hens—My cure is 
somewhat cruel, but they hardly ever want 
the second dose. Shut them up for three 
days and three nights and as a rule you 
have a complete cure.—[W. V. B., Ashland, 
Mich. 





Valuable to All—The contest should be 
worth thousands to the poultry world in the 
information it will necessarily give to those 
engaged in that industry.—[J. H. Sledd, 
Virginia. 





Young Geese are easily raised and no 
fowl will make so much valuable meat with 


so little trouble in so short a time. ‘The 
price is always high in June and July. 
Stop Drafts—The draft from the open 


window and ventilation in roof is what 
causes the colds. Remove the eause by 
stopping the roof ventilation. 





Wire Fences with close mesh need not be 
as high as other fences because for various 
reasons the fowls do not readily attempt to 
fly over them. 





Lawn Clippings make a good green food 
for poultry in the cities. 





I think you are doing a‘much-needed work 
through the poultry contest among the 
farmers.—[Etta B. Douglass, Illinois. 
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N° crop can grow with- 
out Potash. Every 
blade of Grass, every grain of 
Corn, all Fruits and Vege- 
tables must haveit. If enough 
is supplied you can count ona 
full crop—if too little, the 
growth will be “scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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+ ig NEST. 
© It keeps the hen, the house and Ly eheo- 


s lutely free from vermin of a! 
apply; always at w and Semaine ut 
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The Farmer as a Thinker. 


REV CHARLES H. SMITH, 
TICUT STATE GRANGE, 


57° 


CHAPLAIN CONNEC=- 





“If you are not a thinking man, to what 
purpose are you a man at all?’ asks Col- 
eridge. And true enough, why do we live 
if it is not to cherish ideals and to have 
ideas which may move the world? For it is 
thought that works revolutions, and that 
changes and elevates the condition of man- 
kind. The thought of brotherhood perme- 
ates the minds of men; and the shackles 
fall from the wrists of slaves and the crack 
of the taskmaster is no longer heard in 
our land. The thought of human equality 
rises like a luminous sun in the sky of life, 
and thrones totter and fall, and the effete 
and decadent monarchies crumble and go 
down before the triumphant assaults of the 
man of equal rights. It is the thinker who 
molds the human character into its higher 
and nobler forms as he dares to proclaim 
the lofty and exalted ethical and moral du- 
ties of mankind. It is Carlyle who exclaims, 
“In every epoch of the world the great 
event, parent of al] others, is it not the ar- 
rival of a thinker in the world?” 

We are apt to look at the farmer and the 
Patron as a toiler above all else. He must 
work in the brown soil. He must delve and 
dig; he must hoe and mow and chop and 
shovel, with back ache and muscle ache, 
through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
and for him there is no rest. For where 
is the farm where there is no work to be 
done or that can be done? That farm exists 
nowhere this side of heaven. Farmers know 
of no shutdown in their shop because there is 
no work that can be done. There are always 
new pastures to be conquered and new 
fences to be built, and new weeds to be 
eradicated. The contest with the opposing 
forces of nature is eternal; for the Almighty 
has said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread till thou return unto the 
ground.” 

All this sort of work does not preclude 
deep and serious working of the brain. A 
mechanic may be obliged to bend all the 
powers of mind and body to the running 
of a machine. But nature is not speeded 
up to 500 revolutions a minute. He who 
tills the fields can work and think, and I 
believe that more than in the past the 
Patron can be, if he will, the leader in the 
world’s thinking. It can be his to carry 
out the ideal of Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound: “Thought by thought is piled, till 
some great truth is loosened and the na- 
tions echo round, shaken to their roots as 
do the mountains now.” The farmer is the 
man whose environment is conducive to 
thought. He is near to nature’s heart, and 
nature makes the man of mind to think. 
For it is by communion with nature that 
God has prepared great leaders for their 
work. Separated from their fellow men, 
they have heard the voice of nature and 
the voice of God, and have gone forth to 
be the leaders of the race. 

The man whose life is bound up within 
brick walls and whose business is in stocks 
and bonds and mortgages, it is no wonder 
that he gets his moral sense blunted so that 
he waters his stocks and creates his gigan- 
tic trusts to squeeze the poor in the very 
mecessaries of life. What opportunity is 
there for God to speak to him from the 
hard pavements and the towering piles of 
brick and mortar? Life becomes one mad 
chase after the almighty dollar. The flow- 
ers do not smile at him from the wayside. 
The birds do not sing to him from the tree- 
tops. The leaves do not whisper to him of 
a Creator and a loving Father. Life is sim- 
ply one gigantic struggle to beat someone 
else, and the tenseness of this competition 
to get ahead of the other fellow leads to de- 
ception and robbery and even murder. But 
the Patron has no such environment in his 
life. He is set in the place where he can 
realize the truth of Chaucer’s poetic 
thought of “Nature, the vicar of the 
almightie Lord.” He may not own a sky- 
scraping business block, but as he goes 
about his labors he can lift up his eyes to 
the hills crowned with the rocks and for- 
ests of the almighty Maker of the universe. 
He may not have jewels in his casket, but 
as he brushes the morning dew from the 
grass blades of a May sunrise, he may see 
the love of God mirrored in the ten thou- 
sand jeweled drops which are pendent there. 
And when, with the labors of the day com- 
pleted, he rests from his toil, he may have 
deep and undisturbed and reverent thoughts 
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as he realizes that of which Longfellow 


tells us in his Voices of the Night: ‘‘Nature 
with folded hands seemed there, Kneeling 
at her evening prayer.”’ Yes, brothers and 
sisters, we ought to be the world’s thinkers 
and the world’s voice of conscience in the 
matters of right and wrong which concern 
humanity. 

The work and the solitude and the 
beauty in nature bring a man near to God 
and make him think, and if you and I are, 
in a sense, brothers to the ox, we are so 
that our humane treatment of the animal 
may lead us to think of God’s care of us, 
his creatures. I believe the Patron has a 
service to the world beyond that of a pro- 
ducer, or a lawmaker, or a social being. 
He is to be a thinker. He is to write down 
his thoughts, to publish them in the pa- 
pers and in books, it may be. And so by 
being to his generation a prophet, reveal to 
men the ways of honesty and truth and 
righteousness. In short, to lead men up to 
God, the Father of all thinking. 





Farm Insurance—For some years the 
New England insurance companies claim to 
have been taking insurance on farm build- 
ings at an actual loss for all such business 
done, and they have just adopted a new 
schedule. Farm property, occupied by the 
owner, including barns, when the barn is 
not more than 300 ft from the dwelling one 
year 60c, three years $1.50 per $100. When 
barns and contents are more than 300 ft 





from dwellings, one year 80c, three years 
2. Barns and contents insured without 
dwellings, one year 1, three years ,_2.50. 
Tenant farm property when barn is. not 
more than 300 ft from dwelling, one year 
90c, three years 2.25. More than 300 ft 
from dwellings, when written with dwel- 
lings, one year 1, three years .2.50. Ten- 
ant barns and contents written without 
dwellings one year 1.20, three years 3. 
Buildings occupied by farm superintend- 
ents will not be considered tenant farms. 
An important feature of the new provision 
is that no farm property shall be insured for 
longer than three years. 





Swelling—J. T. R. (Tex) has a horse that 


is swollen in the forelegs and breast. The 
swelling is the result of a deranged con- 
dition of the animal’s system and is not 
contagious. Mix 1 oz aloes, 1 oz ginger and 
% oz carbonate of soda, dissolve this in a 
pt of hot water, then add a little cold 
water and give at one dose. After this op- 
erates give 1 oz Fowler's solution of arsenic 
at a dose, once a day, in bran mash, and 
continue it for three or four weeks if nec- 
essary. 


I have taken several agricultural paperg 
at different times and it is my experience 
that American Agriculturist does more for 
the interests of the farmer than any other 
paper with which I am acquainted.—_[W. H, 
Jeffers, Tompkins Co, N Y. 
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NEW YORK. 


The New York Horse World. 





There has been a great deal of activity 
ef late among horses and horsemen in and 
around New York. Following the show at 
Durland’s riding academy came the_ sale 
at the American Horse Exchange of a large 
consignment of western horses by M. H. 


Tichenor & Co, at which the trotting bred 
horse, the Turk, sired by ‘the son of Bel- 
mont, brought the record-breaking price 


of $7800 and two pairs sold for 5000 and 4800 
respectively. Over 70 head of horses brought 
an average of nearly 900. Closely following 
this was the private sale of Red Cloud, 
owned by W. L. Elkins of Philadelphia, to 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston for 10,000. 
Such sales as these tend to show an active 
gnd increasing demand for high-class coach 
horses. 


The horse show of the Brooklyn riding 
and driving club April 26-28 was very 
euccessful and brought out. many well- 


known horses as well as several new ones. 
A feature of the show was the large pro- 
portion of ladies among the exhibitors, 

The Road drivers’ ass’n of N Y will hold 
its first annual parade, and open the speed- 
way May 5, when several hundred road 
horses will be in line. 

There is an increased activity in coach- 
ing and the public coaches Good Times, 
which runs daily between the Waldorf-As- 


toria to Innwood, and the Pioneer, which 
runs between the Holland house and the 
Ardsley Casino on the Hudson, are weil 


patronized. 

Mattituck, Suffolk Co, May 1—Spring is 
very cold and backward. Most of the farm- 
ers have potatoes planted and report about 
the same acreage as last year. Wheat is 
looking fine. Grass has not started much 
as the weather has been cold. Seed cabbage 
wintered well. A large acreage of aspara- 
gus has been set this spring. Not as many 
oats sown as usual. Spring pigs scarce 
and bring from $6 to 7 a pair. Hay scarce. 
Corn stalks in good demand. Stock looking 
well. Eggs 12c per doz, potatoes 50c. 

Athens, Greene Co, April 30—Charles Van 
Vechten has bought a saw mill and begun 
Bawing logs. Peach trees look better than 
in several years. F. S. Palmatier and other 
farmers have their onions in in good season. 
Potato planting is about over, the Early 
Rose and Early Northerner largely plant- 
pd. Cows bring a high price. Good horses 
are also in great demand. Eggs 14 to 15c 
per doz at retail, butter 20 to 22c per Ib, 
chickens 18c. 

Bliss, Wyoming Co, April 30—The season 
is rather backward. Sugar season short 
with a good flow of sap. Good veals bring 
5c per Ib. Joel Potter has lost 30 out of 33 
calves. Hogs are scarce at 4%c, butter 18c, 
eggs 10 to lic, oats 30c, Hay $10 to 11 de- 
livered in car. Many have sold short. Farm- 
ers are feeding cows considerable gluten 
with good results. A large acreage will be 
planted to corn and potatoes. A free de- 
livery route of 20 miles starts from Bliss 
and takes in portions of Wethersfield and 
Pike. It reaches 100 families, and as the 
carrier both collects and delivers, besides 
carrying a supply of stamps, envelopes and 
blank money orders, it is a great conve- 
nience to the farmer. New seeding is al- 
most a failure on account of drouth last 
summer. Hubbard brothers will build a 
silo the coming season. Ed Foote will put 
up a second one this season. M. Drew has 
the contract to get out the timber for the 
pbutten factory at Warsaw. 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, May 1—Spring 
is late and but little farm work is done. 
Quite a number of farms have changed 
hands. The maple sugar season was short 
and but little of the sweet was made. Eggs 
2c per doz. 

Pike, Wyoming Co, May 1—Spring back- 
ward. season short, with not much 
more than half usual amount made. Hired 
help searce and wages are somewhat ad- 
vanced. Scarcely any seeding done yet. 
Hay will be fed up very close. Some farm- 
ers are buying and a good deal of grain 
is being fed. Eggs 12c per doz, butter 16c 
per lb, potatoes 35 to 40c per bu. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 1—The wa- 


ter has been unuSually high and recedes 
slowly. Plowing on high ground is progress- 
ing. The hired man problem is the hardest 


Sugar 
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to solve at present. Farm hands are hard 
to secure at any price. Many young men 
are enlisting in the regular army. Last 
year’s hay supply is running low: Young 
Pigs are rather scarce. Veal calwes 51éc, 
butter 18c, eggs 14c, hay at barn $12 per ton. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, April 30— 
Farmers have begun sowing oats. Ground 
does not dry off very fast. Very little ma- 
ple sugar and syrup made this spring. The 
price of butter has been very good until 
recently. Eggs are very low and have been 
for some time. Many complain of losing 
their calves and pigs this spring. Separa- 
tor agents are numerous this spring and 
are doing quite a good business. 

Farmers Object to This Bill—A bill was 
introduced last winter at Albany by Sena- 
tor Brackett of Saratoga Co to prohibit the 
killing of minks, muskrats, skunks, rac- 
coons and foxes from March 15 to Oct 31, 
in the counties of Saratoga, Warren, Clin- 
ton, Essex, Rensselaer, Herkimer and Ful- 
ton. With the exception of the mink, the 
others are hardly worth the killing for their 
skins. Farmers consider this bill in the 
light of a silly joke. Despite the fact that 
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the mink, the most valuable fur-bearing 
animal of the jot, has been growing scarcer 
every year, it has had no effect in advanc- 
ing the price of their skins. Senator Brack- 
ett said this bill was gotten up by furriers 
and he was more than surprised at the 
number of complaints he had received from 
farmers of the amount of damage done 
yearly by these animals.—_{N. R. Briggs, 
Saratoga, N Y. 


Eagle, Wyoming Co, May 1—Farmers in 
this section have just begun plowing and 
getting ready for spring’s work. The ma- 
ple sugar season was very short; about half 
the usual amount has been made. Meadows 
look well. Winter wheat is looking fairly 
well, but very little is grown here. Stock 
has wintered nicely, but cows are not milk- 
ing as well as usual. Hay sells for $10.50 
to 11 per ton, potatoes 35 to 40c per bu, veal 
calves 4c per 1b, hogs 4%4c 1 w. 


Paris, Oneida Co, May 1—The fruit pros- 
pect is most promising this spring; pear, 
plum and cherry trees are budded full. 
Farmers are busy with seeding and plow- 
ing. Help is scarce and prices high. Con- 
siderable spraying will be done this spring. 
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Suffolk Co, April 30—The farmers on 
Long Island are making preparations for 
the largest output of potatoes ever known, 
which shows conclusf{vely that potatoes at 
50c per bu from the field are the best general 
crop that can be grown on these small 
farms. It has been estimated by conserva- 
tive observers that in the town of South- 
old fully 20 per cent of all the land will be 
in potatoes, while some other sections show 
relatively a still greater proportion. It is 
safe to say that more than one-half of the 
acreage cultivated this year will be in po- 
tatoes. The acreage devoted to Brussels 
sprouts will be largely increased this sea- 
son, as the profits from the last year’s out- 
put were, in most cases, very satisfactory, 
in fact, far better than from any other 
farm crops. But with this, as with many 
other crops, the profits were proportionate 
to the care taken in the putting up of the 
sprouts for the market. In many instances 
the carefully prepared shipments brought 
double the price of the carelessly prepared 
ones. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, April 30—Winter 
grain looking the poorest in years. Rye 
looks better than wheat. “Potatoes 35c, a 
drop of 5c with nmrost of them sold at 40c. 
Hay in demand at $11 to 12 at the barn 
and little for sale. Cows 35 to 40, pigs, 4 
weeks old, 2.50 and not plentiful. Spring 
work ten days later than in some years. 


Carmel, Putnam Co, April 30—Although 
the spring is late farmers are well along 
with work. Oats nearly all sown and a 
larger acreage than usual has been put in. 
A few have planted potatoes and some 
gardening has been done. Stock wintered 
fairly well and most farmens have enough 
hay to carry them through. Cows are very 
high and have averaged about $45 each. 
Last month producers selling direct to the 
N Y market received $1 per can for milk, 
10c better than one year ago.- The new 
creamery at Patterson receives 250 cans dai- 
ly, paying 10c under exchange figures. A 
new barn 70x32 ft is being built on the 
Welch farm. The boarding house proprie- 
tors at Mahopac contemplate one’of the 
best seasons ever known there. 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co, May 1—The 
outlook for fruits in this county is first- 
class. Peaches and apricots have lost per- 
haps 30 per cent of their fruit buds, but a 
large bloom is promised. Pears, apples, 
plums, cherries, grapes and all berries are 
in. prime condition. The bud moth is un- 
commonly abundant and is destroying the 
buds of apples and pears. The tent cater- 
Pillar is hatching rapidly. Spraying or 
smearing with kerosene is absolutely nec- 
essary, and that right soon, to save the 
fruits and foliage. 


Durham, Greene Co, May 1—Winter grain 
and grass look very well. These crops: have 
improved very much within two weeks. The 
prospect for fruit is good. If the insects 
and the worms could be destroyed the pro- 
fits of that industry would be vastly in- 
creased. Some of the most enterprising 
farmers have invested in spraying outfits. 
The Medusa creamery is running’ very 
successfully and its patrons are buying up 
the best cows available at good prices. 
They have increased their percentage of 
butter fat over that of a year ago very 
materially. But few farms have been sold 
this spring, and the general feeling is that 
the business will improve. More farmers 
are keeping poultry than formerly. David 
Smith has built a large hennery, using an 
incubator and a brooder. Orville Prior and 
John Hull have also built new buildings for 
their hens. P. J. Houghland keeps a large 
number of thoroughbreds. C, A. Hall is an 
extensive poultry raiser. 

Improve the Farm—The farmer should 
ever have an eye open for the im- 
provement of the farm, showing that he 
has faith in the soil which he cultivates. 
It is a very poor policy to get all one can 
from the soil and return nothing thereto. 
I believe that we should till our soil in 
such a way that it will be constantly grow- 
ing better. I am confident that this can be 
done. I would not attempt to do this, how- 
ever, while selling hay. If the farnmier stops 
selling hay and goes to feeding it out on 
the farm, using the manure judiciously and 
also uses clover seed freely when seeding 
down, he may rest assured that his farm 
will become more valuable ‘and himself 
more prosperous. It always gives me. pain 
to see a farm run down, with its fences 
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S. J. DUBOIS AND HIS IDEAL CORN. 


and buildings getting out of repair, orchards 
negleeted and everything pointing to the 
ewner’s lack of faith in his business. As 
the proper time for setting out of fruit and 
ornamental trees is here, let no farmer neg- 
lect to add to the attractions of his home by 
planting out something of this sort. No 
farm home should be destitute of ornamen- 
tation of this kind and yet we see a great 
many farm buildings standing out so con- 
spicuously alone and bare of trees and 
shrubbery that they look uninviting. The 
farm home of all Homes should present the 
most inviting appearance. And it may, too, 
in most cases, if the owner will but exercise 
proper care and taste in fixing up and 
planting the right trees and plants.—[F. H. 
Dow. , 

Peekskill, Westchester Co, May 1—Spring 
work well under way. Some potatoes plant- 
ed three weeks ago. Oats and peas sown. 
Some dairymen are obliged to buy feed. 
Hay scarce and of poor quality. The new 
yeast cake factory being erected by -the 
Fleischmann company is attracting much 
attention. Most of the fall grain looks well, 
especially rye. 

Burke, Franklin Co, May 1—Only a small 
amount of maple sugar made this spring 
in this locality. More syrup than usual and 
a ready market for it at 85c per gal. Sugar 
has sold at 8 to 10c per lb. There have 
been many changes on farms this spring 
both in ownership and renting. Potatoes 
have dropped from 45 to 35c per bu, eggs 
lic, butter 17c, hay $10 in the barn and only 
a few have any to sell. Horses are higher, 
but few farmers have them to sell. Cows 
are bringing a good price. There will be no 
great change in acreage of the several 
crops in this town, Practically nothing 
has been done here about the tent cater- 
pillar; only a few have picked some of the 
rings from their young trees. Frank Finney, 
a life-long resident. who for many years 
had carried on the home farm, died March 
22 of heart disease. His brother Fred and 
wife have come from Leominster, Mass, to 
run. the farm and care for the aged mother 
who has the sympathy of a large circle of 
friends and neighbors. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Prolific Corn—A striking feature of the 
ag’l exhibit at the capitol building at 
Trenton, N J, is the variety of corn shown 
in the illustration. It was produced by 
S. J. Dubois of Salem Co; who describes it 
as follows: “The Golden Ideal corn has 
yielded about 127 bu per acre of shelled 
corn. In field ready for silo the stalks are 
12 to 14 ft high. Some of the ears are 
15 to 16 in long. I grow it in rows 38 ft 
apart, one stalk every 18 in. Last year 
I cut nearly 60 tons of forage from two 





FARMERS 





I have been selecting this corn from 
the best I could find for many years and 


acres, 


think I have an ideal corn.” 


ONTARIO. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co, Ont—Grass, 
wheat and clover look fine in most places, 
Some have sawed a few oats, but as a gen- 
eral thing the groand is too wet and soggy. 
There will be quite an acreage of oats and 
farmers are also going to put in consider- 
able corn, They will go quite extensivély 
into beardless barley this spring: All kinds 
of fruit buds look well and there is prom- 
ise of a very large crop of fruit. Some farm- 
ers have a surplus of hay on hand in barns 
and are disposing of it at a fair price. Fruit 
tree agents are now scouring the country 
delivering nursery stock. All kinds of live 
stock wintered well. Some farmers are 
having bad luck with lambs, while others 
are having splendid suctess. Live hogs are 
bringing $5.75 to 5.80 in the market. Butter 
is 15c per lb, eggs 9c per doz and very 
plentiful. The government works have re- 
sumed operations again. There is strong 
talk of having her majesty’s mail brought 
in here by railroad instead of by stage, as 
it is now. Bees wintered well and should 
there be a good honey season this summer 
bees will be a profitable investment, both 
for the market and home consumption. 
a colonies are selling at 2.75 to 3 per 

ive, 





OHIO. 


Allen Co—The acreage of winter wheat 
land being plowed for oats and corn is very 
large. The, wheat crop in this county will 
be small indeed. Much clover was frozen 
out. Warm rains have been of great bene- 
fit to grass, meadows and gardens, but have 
delayed farm work. 

Medina Co—Considerable wheat is being 
held. Warm rains have delayed farm work 
but have forced vegetation. Most of the 
wheat is too far gone to recover and make 
anything like a profitable crop. 

Morrow Co—Farmers are much behind 
with spring work, because of frequent rains, 
which have prevented plowing for corn and 
oats. otato planting also delayed. Ola 
wheat brings 70c at the mills. 











The Business Farmer the Successful Farmer. 





The statement frequently made that 
farmers, as a rule, are very poor business 
men, often has much of truth in it. But 
the splendid reports turned in to American 

















JOHN lL, 


SHAWVER. 


Agriculturist by 200 farmers relative to the 
cost of growimg corn (summaries soon to 
appear in our columns) go far to estab- 
lish the fact that never before was much 
attention paid to necessary details in keep- 
ing farm accounts. In our issue of Feb 10, 
announcement was made of the winners of 
prizes for best kept accounts in our latest 
corn growing contest. We herewith take 
pleasure in presenting some details rela- 
tive to the pursuits and methods of the 











practical business of a few of the farmers 
indicated. 

John L. Shawver of Bellefontaine, O, de: 
votes attention not only to fleld crops but 
to fruits, vegetables and gilt edge butter, 
and believes in busi- 
ness methodsinfarm- 
ing as in every other 
vocation. A native 
of Ohio, he _ early 
evinced that care for 
details and _ study 
which brought suc- 
cess to him in later 
life during 12 years 
teaching in the pub- 
lic schools and prior 
to his purchase of an 
80 acre farm in ’85. 
He started on a thin 





KEPLER. 


7. Be clay farm with a 
debt of $2300; has erected some 
good buildings, and underdrained the 
home farm which is now free from 
debt. He believes keeping correct re- 


cords has been a great aid in securing a 
heme, as it tends to care and economy. 
In 24 out of 29 years of his account 
keeping, the balance has beer on the right 
side of the ledger. Mr Shawver is secre- 
tary of one of the most successful mutual 
insurance companies of Ohio . 
J. R. Fulkerson of Jerseyville, Ill, writes 
us that the corn reported upon in his re- 
cord was grown upon the 640 acre farm of 
W. H. Fulkerson & Sons, where these men 
are engaged in rais- 
ing cattle, hogs, hay 
and corn. Some 
wheat is grown and 
a few standard bred 
horses, with of course 
pienty of fruit and 
gardentruckfor home 
use. A _ specialty is 
made of pure bred 
Shorthorn cattle and 
feeding beeves for 
the Chicago market. 
The Fulkersons be- 
lieve in feeding the 
farm as well as their 
stock, not with com- 
mercial fertilizers c LL. 
but with clover and 
barnyard manure. Field crops are never 
hauled to market with the exception of 
wheat, but driven on four feet, leaving the 
fertility of the soil to go back to the land. 
T. B. Kepler of Tama Co, Ia, was born in 
56, close to the Mis- 
sissippi river. His 
farm contains 180 
acres. Until recent- 
ly he has always 
followed mixed farm- 
ing, but now aims to 
turn off a car of fat 
steers and oneof hogs 
every year. He sells 
no grain but some- 
times. buys for his 
stock; keeps all feed- 
yards clear of ma- 
nure; sows clover with 
grain, rotates corn 
to the smaller cereals 
and then to grass. He pays some attention 
to Poland-Chinaswine, Shorthorn cattle and 
Shropshire sheep. The last three years he 
has set out a fine orchard with tree fruits. 
Cc. L. Page farms 160 acres, mostly 
prairie land, located at West McHenry, IIl. 
He carries all the live stock he can with- 
out buying feed, generally keeps 20 to 25 
cows, raises most of the calves, turning off 
10 or 12-steers every year besides 50 to 60 
hogs. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle trade in healthy con- 
dition, the 170 cars received Monday of this 
week selling at strong prices, with one or 
two exceptions. Transactions: were on the 
basis of $4 75@5 40 for good to choice ship- 
ping steers, selected nominally a premium. 
Liberal numbers of stock cattle were on 
sale and in many instances went 10c lower; 
fair to selected lots 3 75@4 90. Hog re- 
ceipts Monday 80 double decks, market 
without important change, common pigs 
5 25@5 40, yorkers 5 50@5 60, medium 
weights 5 65@5 70. selected heavy lots 5 70@ 
5 75; all kinds of buyers interested. Rather 
too many lambs are coming forward; mar- 
ket lower Monday, when receipts of. sheep 
and lambs together were 80.double decks. 
Fair to good butcher sheep 4 75@5 50, lambs 
5 25@6 50. Veal calves strong at 5 25@6. 
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JOHN F. STERNBERG. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


FSMPA. 


Favors a Producers’ Milk Company. 

I ama busy man, but have found time 
since the F SM P A was organized to urge 
forward and give suggestions from time to 
time to the officers of the organization, to 
the end that the milk producers furnishing 
the daily supply to N Y city should receive 
fair remuneration .for their work. I have 
never felt quite sure that our milk could 
be sold to a syndicate that would “stay.” 
I have favored a stock company. composed 
of ail the milk producers and their friends, 
together with some bank which the stock 
company might wish as a depository of 
funds in your city. No use over-capitaliz- 
ing it. By enlisting the proper milkmen in 
such an enterprise, such as have had expe- 
rience in handling milk in your city—in 
other words, by properly manning such a 
corporation, it can be made a-success. It 
would be a corporation of the people by 
the people and for the people. The F §S 
M P A members, through our committee, 
could sell their milk to this stock company, 
although composed mostly of their number. 
It couldn’t help being a success... The mem- 
bers of the F SM P A lost confidence af- 
ter the Oct, ’99; episode at Binghamton, 
when the committee, who met a large gath- 
ering, announced that their milk was sold, 
when the facts in the case were that at 
that date the Pure Milk Co wasn’t even 
incorporated, and no man of substantial 
(means had identified himself with the 
movement (all of which and much more 
I personally learned while in your city from 
the 17th to 25th of Oct). I say after al this 
the members have really lost confidence in 
the sales committee. That a new set of of- 
ficers would be of great benefit to the or- 
ganization there is little doubt. That ev- 
ery member should stay with the organi- 
zation, and that the great majority so un- 
derstand and intend to do, is equally cer- 
tain.—_[George W. Hobbs, Broome Co, N Y. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, former prices are quoted. 
The milk exchange directors met at No 6 
Harrison street, N Y city, last week, but 
notwithstanding reports that an ultimatum 
would be served on them by the milk pro- 
ducers unless they raised the price, the 
directors left the- quotation unchanged at 
2l4%4c p qt. Director Beakes smiled and said 
to a reporter of American, Agriculturist that 
they had heard nothing, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the milk producers. The average 
price of the platform surplus at the On- 
tario, Erie and other depots west of the 
Hudson for the week was $1.29 p can of 40 
qts. 

The diversion of milk from other roads 
west of the Hudson to the N Y Central, 
long haul, the new route managed by R. 
E. Westcott, formerly of the Lackawanna, 
has only become apparent recently and is 
of a magnitude that requires special men- 
tion. It will be included in future reports 
in this column, and is responsible for a 
large part of the apparent increased sup- 
ply noted in figures this week. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 











qt cans for week ended April 28 were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
Del, Lack & W.. - 20,560@ 525 — 
|. ary -27,596 1,275 318 
NYC entral (Harlem) 11,508 157 378 
N Y Central (long haul) 21,150 375 — 
GOGRIES | oi a5 v0.0nscdinete 28,263 1,045 — 
"Wrest Shore... os... scsces 10,481 893 254 
Susquehanna ......... 15,125 170 _ 
Northern ......... Paes 2,625 — —_ 
New Haven ........+.- 7,514 — — 
Other sources......... 15,500 175 — 
Total receipts.......159,972 4,615 950 
EASE WOO 6c cccciascs 134,417 4,770 1,130 
Daily average....... 22,853 9 136 


a In addition 23,160 cases bottled milk. 
Milk Notes. 

The dealers in N Y city are evidently be- 
coming disturbed aver the firm front main- 
tained by the membership of the F S M P 
A. A recent issue of the Journal of Com- 
merce contained a long article summarizing 
conditions, alluding to receipts, distribu- 
tion and the feeling of unrest on the part 
of members of the milk exchange. “So long 
as there continues to be a surplus of milk,” 
one of these is quoted as saying, ‘“‘which it 
is impossible to distribute fresh, and which 
cannot be used at better prices than we 
give, by the condensers, cheese and butter 
makers, there is sure to be a grumbling 
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A scheme already 





among the producers. 


decided upon by the dairymen, that of 


working up their product into butter and 
cheese in the event of not getting top 
prices from the milk dealers, has been tried 
before and resulted in failure.”’ 

More than half the dairymen supplying 
Syracuse with milk agreed last Saturday to 
boycott t e city on Tuesday of this week 
in consequence of the health authorities’ 
insistence upon all cows supplying milk for 
use there being subjected to the tuberculin 
test. 

The Angio- Swiss condensed milk com- 
pany of Middletown, N Y, will pay $1 p 100 
lbs for milk during May and 80c during 
June, 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs. 














Will plant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
SEED in Hills, Drills and Cheeks. It is the only planter 
that will distribute all ferttioess, wee or Dry, Hen 
Manure, Plaster, Ash ® ha certainty, in 
different amounts, each side "ot ooo 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


A GOOD FENCE GHEAP 


= what When you ben 


THE HE ADVANGE 
FENCE | 


ou get a good fence at the price of @ poor one. 
nd fence machine can’t compete in price and eo 


We Sell Direct to the Farmer at Wholesale. 


That saves you the dealer’s profit. It’s all interwov- 
en, no loose ends to unravel. Cross wires can’t 

Our prices are as low as they can be made for a 
fence. Don’t buy until you our free cl 

special discounts. Write for them at once. 


Advance Fence Go. {07 Old St., Peoria, tll 











mw Seven styles. Any height de- 
wae sired. Yedo of of 8 
m Stee! Wire, galvanized. The co 
makes it self-regulating. It’s 
i CHICKEN-TIGHT 
m Our Prices will surprise 
ou. We sell direct tor the 
farmer at lowest wholesale 
Anti-Trust Prices 
as we belon: 
y ) tion or Trus 
Pp free for 








Best and handsomest for lawns, parks, 
—anything. 


Or Room 61, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


_STEE! 
HARTMAN | Pisker’ ROD 
parks, cemeteries, school gronnds 





CITY. 








DON’T..BE DISCOURAGED 


Page 12 Wire 58-inch Fence will hold your stock. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





—- gy oe ng Bye ag 


Kivstimaiceeh oe, cer isa LY alstac: 
phos guod hele 


Sal Sie 
cost of he Ry 7 Tite to-day. 
ao KITSELMAN, SEOTHERE, 
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Lake Pleasant, Erie Co, April 30—The 
largest number of logs brought to the mili 
the past winter that there has been in 
years. Farmers are sowing oats and get- 
ting in spring crops. Winter wheat is look- 
ing well. The maple sugar season was short 
and not much sugar made. What was mede 
is of excellent quality. Some cows and 
many calves have died this spring. Cows 
are bringing $35 to 40 per head. Butter in 
pails is 12 to 14c in Union City, eight miles 
south of here, but most of the farmers at- 
tend the Etie market, where they get bet- 
ter prices. Hay in the barn brings 8 per 
ton, eggs 10c per doz. Most of the farmers 
buy meal and bran to feed stock, and some 
of them think it profitable to feed grain 
the year round. 

Columbus, Warren Co, April 30—Plowing 
is general now and some have oats sowed. 
A milk condensing company has been or- 
ganized at Corry, the ground bought and 
the committee is now away to buy the ma- 
chinery. Meadows look well. Corn 50c, 
meal 90c, oats 35c at the mill, dressed pork 
6c, eggs 10c, butter 15 to 18c, potatoes 35c, 
sucking pigs $2.50 to 3 each. 

To Fight Butter Substitutes—Five hun- 
dred or more earnest thinking farmers and 
@airymen were in convention in Philadel- 
phia, April 25, and effected an organization 
which will give determined anti unrelenting 
battle to the oleo trust, and all of its of- 
ficials, apologists and protectors Resolu- 
itiorfs were adopted calling fqr a strict en- 
forcement of the oleo law, and requesting 
Gov Stone to remove Dairy and Food Cgqm- 
missioner Major Levi Wells, hecause of dis- 
satisfaction with his method& Granges and 
creamerymen are urged to join with the 
pure butter protective ass'n in having the 
laws regulating the sale of oleo inforced.— 
(CW. M. B. 
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DELAWARE. 


Good Peach Outlook—In the vicinity of 
Dover Japanese plums are full of bloom. 
Peach trees have bloomed in this locality. 
In Southern Delaware and everywhere in 
the state there is a better promise for a 
heavy crop than for many years at this 
season. All other fruits are promising. We 
ought to have a great year. But, of course, 
there are many chances for injury to 
‘fpeaches yet.—[Wesléy Webb. 

Walnut Logs for Export—Considerable 
quantities of walnut timber are being 
shipped from Del to Europe, commanding 
high prices and intended for future man- 
ufacture. Much of the Del lumber is con- 
sidered very choice in quality, and even 
the poor qualities are bringing good prices. 


INDIANA. 

General Farm Items—aAll crops are doing 
well, although the frequent rains have 
delayed plowing and farm work in general. 
Tobacco, oats and potatoes are up and 
doing nicely. Wheat fields and meadows 
are improving. Rye in good condition. 
Barley, millet and timothy sowing in pro- 
gress. Fruit prospects good. Fruit trees 


budding. Sheep shearing begun in south- 
ern counties. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, general quietude prevails 
throughout the market. Stocks are small 
and prices remain steady. Hops at London 
are reported steady. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
April % last yr _ last y1 


Domestic receipts..... 2,049 928 94,269 140,690 
Exports to Europe... 80 317 41,184 97,568 
Imports to Europe... 8 15 5,542 2,396 

Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of °99, ch 13@14c p 
Ib, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7e, crop of ’$8 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ‘99, ch 124%@1l4c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
"98 S@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, 
to arrive 32@40c. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, 
for week ended April 28,.98 bales; during 
‘April, °00, 569, April, *99, 301- 








The Big Output of Manufactured Leaf 
Keeps Up. 


The statement of the internal revenue de- 
partment on taxes paid on manufactured 
tobacco shows a steady increase in the vol- 
ume of business. The taxes paid during 
the first three months of the past three 
years show an increased business each year. 
The output of cigars, if kept up during the 
year, will be far in excess of ever before. 
The market for manufactured tobacco has 
apparently been very busy. As 1900 is a 
national election year, the amounf of to- 
bacco to be consumed will naturally be ma- 
terially increased because of political meet- 
ings and associations. In the table of fig- 
ures on taxes paid, the Spanish war tariff 
act of 1898 increased rates on all kinds of 
manufactured tobacco materially, hence the 
figures show an increase of taxes for three 
months of 1900 almost double that of the 
same period for 1898. 

INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES PAID, JAN, FEB, MARCH 





1898 1899 1900 
CAMRGE 2.0 o:00<008 $8,126,608 $3,864,410 $4,653,433 
Cigarettes ..... 812,666 961,874 999,549 
I sine sheath albedo 234,120 517,614 499,080 
‘Tobacco, mfrd. 4,042,680 7,792,902  8/952,470 
Miscellaneous . — 18,718 12,978 
TOE on cs 040 $8,216,069 $13,155,518 $15,117,460 
OUTPUT OF TOBACCO, SAME THREE MONTHS. 
1899 1900 
Cigars occee cel, 165,170,304 1,811,778,433 
Cigarettes ...... 639,917,082 664,694,675 
Sanff, ibs......... 4,313,444 4,158,582 


Tobacco mfrd, ibs 68,041,976 75,603,904 
The New York City Market. 


In view of the enormous output of cigars 
and cigarettes, it is a mystery to many why 
the market has been so dull of late. A 
visit to warehouses, however, with an in- 
spection of samples and stocks tells’ the 
story. There is but a small amount of real- 
ly desirable leaf to be had, hence but little 
business can be reported. Let it be known 
that a really desirable block of leaf exists 
that can’ be had at reasonable prices and 
it will soon become like a drop of molasses 
in summer surrounded by a bevy of flies. 
The demand exists, but the leaf does not. 
Of late, great interest has been manifest in 
mew crop Sumatra and Havana. It is ex- 
pected a large quantity of both will be used 
this year. Dealers in Porto Rican leaf are 
also poking their noses to the front. As 
fast as any forced sweat wrapper leaf 
comes to town it is immediately taken, gen- 
erally at p t. The appended list of sales 
show the trend of prices during April. 

New England: 100 cs *98 Hav at 18 to 50c, 
275 cs do at 20 to 50c, 50 cs ’98 broad leaf 
at 60c. 

New York: 40 cs ’98 Big Flats binders at 
lic, 75 cs 98 Onondaga Hav at 14 to lic. 

Pennsylvania: 125 cs ’98 seed leaf at 111%éc, 
500 cs do at 11 to 12c, 50 cs do B’s at 12 to 
18c, 300 cs do at 12% to 13c, 30 cs do at 13c, 
150 cs do at 12%c-; 200 cs ’97 seed leaf-at12%\c. 

Ohio: 175 cs *98 Zimmer Spanish at 9% to 
14%4c, 100 cs do at 16c, 300 cs do at 9% to 13c, 
250 cs do at 11 to 15c; 100 cs ’98 Gebhart at 
11 to 13c. 

Wisconsin: 200 es 98 B’s at 12c, 100 cs do 
at 10 to 11c, 650 cs do at 11 to 13c. 


In Tobacco Growing Sections. 


Packers continue to nibble at stray lots 
of Wis leaf, prices running all the way from 
5% to 8c or better. Deliveries are pretty 
well over. Sales of seed indicate a big acre- 
age will be set. The seed has gone over an 
unusually wide territory. 

In other states, growers are through de- 
livering and careful attention is being given 
to plant beds. But a very small amount of 
leaf is held by growers comparatively in 
any of the cigar leaf producing states. In 
the Connecticut valley, the large number of 
plant beds indicate that a large acreage wi! 
be:-set. The town of Suffield will probably 
have close on to 2000 a. Nearly every town 
will show from a slight to a good-sized in- 
crease. Prices at which leaf is selling seem 
to have fallen a little. 








First Class Results. 


Whitney Bros of Triangle, N Y, in a letter 
just received write as follows: ‘““We want 
to say to you that we have had first-class 
results from our small advertisement in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist.”’ 








AMONG THE FARMERS 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ee 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, “oe and live stock of all ‘kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 

ent, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one 
— —_ — omens my each order, —_ advertise- 

; ave address on, as we r 
plies sent to this office. P — 
. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue of the following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE” will not ‘be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the ar rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a Jarge one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi i 
ony, five cents a word each insertion. ’ cede: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OULTRY netting, @ cents per roll; all rolls 150 feet 
- long, best quality wire, galvanized. Our illustrated 
circulars give lowest prices; freight paid. We sell fenc- 
ing for poultry, sheep, hogs and cattle. JAMES CASE, 
Colchester, Ct. 
ARRED Plymouth Rocks (E. B. Thompson’s), White 
2 Wyandots (Duston’s), Mammoth Pekin ducks (Ran- 
kin’s), all fime stock; eggs, $1 per 13; $3, 50; $5, 100. 
JAMES A. SWIFT, Akron, N Y. 
GGS for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
au the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive cata- 
log freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 
UFF Plymouth Rocks and White Wyandots. Stock and 
2 «@ for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York. 
Circular freee JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 














ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs only, Thompson or 
Bradley stock, 13 $1.00 now. A sitting free. Write at 
once. SMI ‘8 POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. 





New system beats 


ATCH 500 chickens imstead of 50. 
i Particulars free. 


\4£ incubators; safer, surer, easier. 
FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Il. any 
GGS—Rose Comb Brown, Leghorns and White W yan- 
ots, q r 30. *acked lightly and safely. 
ORSON Winiwe’ Sak Hit, NY. : RPS . 
UFF Bocks, Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Rose 
Comb White Leghorns, etc; eggs, $1.00. H. W. TRIM- 
MER, So Gibson, Pa. 











Ty HITE Wyandot eggs, sitting $1.00, 3 sittings 32.00, 
y 100 , an ROU} TOP POULTRY YARDS, 
Cairo, NY. 





oO epEs, $1.00: Single Comb and Rose Brown Leghorns, 
26 7 firsts state fair. H. DUNBAR, Hartland, Vt 








GGS—15, $3.50. Heavy laying, healthy White 


60c ; 100, 5 
Leghorns. WM DAVIS, JR, Woodstown, N 
OULTRY, eggs, calves, apples. potatoes, 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





highest 





LIVE STOCK. 


NGORA GOATS—I will take orders for foundation 

_8stock of selected bucks and nannies at lowest prices. 
Write for pamphlet to G. A. HOERLE, Late Corresp 
Sec Am Mohair Growers’ Ass’n, Midland Park, N J. 

OR SALE—Holstein-Friesian bull calves, Poland-China 

boar pig, ready for service; Poland-China pigs from 
wrize-winning stock, all eligible to registry. Ee WAL- 
RATH, Minaville, N Y. 
Foe SALE—Two fine registered Jersey heifers (fresh) 

and three registered bull calees, Sw and dams all 
+;OULD, 








first-class. Prices low. J. F. East Hampton, 


Suffolk Co, N Y 


I MPORTED Clydesdale brood mare and young stallion 
for sale at a bargain. ©. H. JOHNSON, Busti, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


OTATOES—Early Harvest, Hebron, Fortune, Ohio 

_ Bose, King, New Queen, Astonisker, Six ‘Weeks. 
irish Cobbler American cuter, Bovee, Triumph, School: 
master, News, ump the World, ei > varieties 
CHABLES FORD, Fishera N'Y.’ “Shty varieties. 

TRAWBERRY plants—Send $1 for 50 Warfield, 50 - 
S bach, 50 Lovett and 50 Gandy plants; by + lens 
only. A. H. HOFFMAN, Landisville, Pa. y 


@ TRAWESERT plants, best varieties, $1.25 per thou- 
sand. iscounts on large orders. H. L. SOU ate 
Wading River, N Y. QUIRES, 


1) VER blooming chrysanthemum slips, five cents. THE. 
KE ‘Oposta SRINNER Lebiehton Ps, —— 


horse-radish plants. W. FROM, Sinki 
95 000 Spine pe. D inking 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 























D . py & OO, fruit, produce, calves, eggs and poul- 
* y On commission. 3 : ici BY. 
Wathingte Sone orrespondence solicited. 326 

LL kinds of produce sold by 1. ©. BARNES & CO 
A 239 Washimgton street, New York. Highest prices, 
prompt returns. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








BE YE®Y farmer and fruit grower should use our Rialto 
canner; operates on any cook stove; all fruits and 
a ae for i Rome use; 250 to 500 cans 
er y. 0 ete outfit, L MBERLAND PACK- 
ING CO, Vineland, N J. 

WIN calf hide. stuffed, eight legs. head on each end; 
a oy curiosity. For sale by WM NICHOLS, New 
ope, a. 


ARBED wire fence builder, §2. Awarded certificate 
— American institute fair. V. SCMELZ, Sylvan Lake, 
la. 


}OGS for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 4, Bowers Station, Pa 


L ATIN Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 




















Sugar Beet Conditions in New York. 





The decision of the Rome (N Y) beet su- 
gar factory to remain closed this year, while 
disappointing, is capable of explanation. In 
a word, a large part of the trouble seems 
to have been the lack of interest among the 
farmers, who have not yet become suffi- 
ciently engaged in the beet sugar proposi- 
tion to grow requisite crops of beets. At 
the same time, evidences indicate that the 
capacity of the plant may have been too 
small to operate profitably, the company 
not offering as much encouragement to 
farmers to grow beets as might have been 
wise, After careful deliberation the board of 
directors of the First N Y beet sugar compa- 
ny of Rome, N Y, decided to close the factory 
for this season. Not enough beets were 
in sight at a price the manufacturers 
deemed they could afford to pay for the 
same to warrant them in undertaking to 
run another campaign next fall. The fac- 
tory, now in the hands of a receiver, has 
been handicapped from the start by not be- 
ing able to secure beets enough to run a 
full campaign at full capacity. 

Writing to American Agriculturist relative 
to this matter, Edwin B. Smith, the tem- 
porary receiver, says: “This fact and the 
low price of sugar since the beginning of 
the sugar war, together with the increased 
cost of management and labor for the past 
year, brought about the present situation. 
The cause of the unprofitable year was not 
a matter of machinery, as the factory ran 


SUGAR BEETS 


a successful campaign the previous year, 
the machinery running in No 1 order with- 
out any shutdown for repairs for the full 
campaign, and quite a number of thousands 
of dollars has been added in the way of 
machinery and extensions. The Empire 
State sugar company of Lyons has decided 
on putting in a plant near that city, and 
as two-thirds or more of our beets for the 
past season came from Wayne and Mon- 
roe counties, and as the contract offered 
the growers by the Lyons people is a bet- 
ter one than we could see our way clear 
to offer, our board of directors decided on 
the step as above stated. The directors had 
thought from the experience they had 
had in building a local factory here, that 
the Lyons people would realize before this 
that they would not have aé_e requisite 
amount of time in which to put up a fac- 
tory and be ready to insure the using of 
beets in the early fall of this year. In that 
case the directors of the N Y beet sugar 
company were prepared to carry through 
another campaign, although the last cam- 
paign was run at a loss, whereas the beets 
of last year were nearly 1 per cent higher 
in sugar content than the previous year.” 


nnn te eceeeee 


The Wayne Co (N Y) beet sugar com- 
pany, auxiliary to the Empire state com- 
pany, which is erecting a beet sugar plant 
at Lyons, has been incorporated. The di- 
rectors include H. T. J. Fuehrman of Chi- 
cago, Orlando F. Thomas of Lyons and 
Seymour Scott of N Y city. 
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Swine in Ohio—An estimate as to the 
breeds of swine in this state given in the 
April report of the dept of agri shows some 
surprising figures, the greatest of which is 
that there are nearly three times as many 
thoroughbreds of all breeds as there are of 
mixed hogs, as shown by the following per- 
centages: Berksnires 10, Poland-Chinas 37, 
Chester Whites 13, Duroc Jerseys 5, Suf- 
folks %, Yorkshires 1, Essex 5, Cheshires 
%, mixed or unknown 28. 


Retention of the Afterbirths—G. M. 
(Wis) wants a remedy to cause the expul< 
sion of afterbirths. There are no medicines 
that will do this. The only method is to 
remove them by the hand after the third 
day. 


I have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist for about 10 years and have 
profited much by its teachings. I have all 
the bound volumes. I notice that you are 
opposed to trusts. Now doctors, dentists, 
horseshoers, undertakers and the like are 
not allowed to practice until they have 
passed an examination. Why would it not 
be well for farmers and dairymen to per-, 
mit no one to attempt the production of 
milk or growing of grain crops until they 
have a diploma from a dairy school or pass 
an examination under a properly constitut- 
ed state board? If it is fair to require ex- 
aminations for the professions I have enu< 
merated, it ought to be just as fair to re- 
quire them of agriculturists.—[H. W. Smith, 
Mississippi. 























A $3000. STOCK BOOK 


It contains 183 1: colored engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry with an illustrated veterinary 


d ent. Th 
ou one copy free ostage prepaid, if you write us and answer these four questions: 
xc Food’’ red M Pont Y Sos? 2 in. i 


ist Did you 
i—How man: 


cost us $3000. e will mai 
Frat OF aoct Aa tenee Peach Name Gels papers Interaadohal Bock Hood” ictate vegtisblemimaiaine onte and ood partter, A 
stoc —Name 8 paper nternation Cc oo isa 6 veg 6 stim mic ‘. 
fate O30 days Lang Alds digestion and assimilation. Thousands of farmers feed 500 to 2000 ‘ibs. every year. It makes 


It fattens —s <4 30 Save less time and core i ¥ : 
colts, calves, lambs and pigs grow very rapidly an y~ Fe 
It cures and prevents many diseases. Always sold on a guarantee refund your money i ever fails, Cheap and inferior 
imitations are on the market. Qur dealers give this book free with ** International Stock Wood in’ pails or barrels. 


Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. | Address MINNEAPOLIS, | We oven yd 
| Capital Paid ‘in, $300,000.00. < | address INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. MINN., U.$. A. in adil Oname Prin 

Ww f ** Inte tional Stock Food Farm ’’ three Stallions, Buttonwood 2:17, by Nutwood 2:18¥, International Stock 
Food, by | Hartford 222% 1 and Naheola 2:22%, by Lockhart 21834. They eat ** International Stock Food “oe day. it saves grain, 


&@" 3 Feeds for One Cent. <@& Makes hogs weigh 300 lbs. at 6 months. 
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Address a postal card to The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
New York City, and on its back write: “Send Myrick interview, etc., to, 

ofding your = aaret pometiee ond yore - —- you will cere, ee 
of cost, D matter of fascinatin; terest an much practical ue 
to ali who would get on in the worl 
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EVERY § One of the modern ideas of doing this is to combine savings, invest- ESS, 

; ment, protection to one’s credit and business, annuities and life in- We 

ONE % surance. Many thousands of farmers, rural residents and villagers, both ao) 

a8 WHO © men and wo:nea, as well as those in other vocations, have adopted this %e u 

$5 . practice. A conspicuous instance is afforded by Mr. Herbert Myrick, KZ 

a WOULD re president of the Orange Judd Company and editor of its periodicals— eZ, 

s & American Agriculturist of New York, Orange Judd Farmer of YZ 

* PROVIDE ee Chicago, and The New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. His ag 

= id work is known to millions of farmers, but they do not know that he at- We 

x FOR x tributes his success partly to insurance. Mr. Myrick is probably the ED) 

a THE %& most heavily insured agriculturist in the world. Ina recent interview ors 

% ; he tells how much insurance he carries, and why, and points out les- YE 

: FUTURE sons from his own experience that others may well profit by. ios 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI> 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn | Oats 
h or spot 

a ad 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Ghicago..........| 05%) .72 | S0%q) O44) 2244) 26% 
New York. eecccce T3\q) .77%4) 47 | -4349) 2784) 32h 
Boston ..+-+++++++ _ — | 475%) 44 | 32 30% 
Toledo........+++- 73) | . TBM, 4054) .34%) 2434) 2 
St Louis ....... «| -70%| .77_ | 3944 34h) 25 | .28% 
Minneapolis..... 65 70%) .38 31% .24%,) .27% 
Liverpool........ ‘84 | .905) 57%} 46) — | — 
At Chicago, corn has in some respects 
been the leader much of the time the past 


week or 10 days, ruling weak and strong by 
turns. A large contingent in the grain 
trade has confidence in the future of this 
cereal, and at every reasonable show of en- 
couragement offer ‘it support. After sag- 
ging early last week to less than 38c p bu, 
May recovered to 40c and held around that 
point much of the time, July 40@41c and 
occasionally even better. 

There is an excellent all-around demand 
for corn on both domestic and foreign ac- 
count and the market has shown consider- 
able breadth and buoyancy. Of course at 
every positive advance sellers appear in 
order to take profits, yet operators as a 
whole are not bearish. Much of the ap- 
parent weakness, whenever such has crop- 
ped out, was due to the desire of traders 
who had previously bought liberal quanti- 
ties for May to dispose of these holdings 
rather than take the corn and pay for it 
on delivery day; many of these trades have 
been transferred, the operators buying July 
corn, An item of news the past week has 
been some expression of fear lest seeding 
be delayed, owing to rainfall in the west. 
During the first three months of the year 
exports of corn were 45 million bu, sub- 
stantially the same as one year ago, but less 
than two and three years ago. 

The wheat market has been a quiet affair 
much of the time, prices held within a com- 
paratively marrow range, May 65@66c p bu, 
undertone one of moderate steadiness. In- 
terest now centers in crop conditions at 
home and abroad, and traders closely 
watch the flood of bulletins coming from 
every direction. These have varied con- 
siderably and as a whole not particularly 
bearish, owing to somewhat unfavorable 
conditions in portions-of the winter wheat 
section, particularly Mich, Ind and 0, 
Some advices of Hessian fly in Mo and Kan, 
but reports of this character not taken 
seriously, as these are always in order at 
this time of year. Some complaint of dry 
weather in the northwest but the weekly 
crop bulletins, sent out by the various 
states, are favorable as a whole. Manitoban 
advices indicate that nearly 75 per cent of 
crop has been sown in northwestern terri- 
tory and season somewhat ahead of last 
year, acreage large. On an earlier page of 
American Agriculturist are some sugges- 
tions relative to the distribution of the res- 
idue of world’s latest erop. 

It is possible to note a slight inclination 
in oats prices to creep upward, May recent- 
ly hardening to a level around 24e p bu, 
July substantially the same, both futures 
subsequently losing some of this strength. 
Fair activity the rule, less pressure to séll 
and a better demand from operators whohad 
previously sold short. A fairly good in- 
quiry for cash oats for shipment to the 
east on export account. Choice white oats 
by sample quotable as high as 26%@28%4c 

b 


u. 

Quietude prevails in rye, interest small, 
prices fairly steady to firm at existing 
moderate level around 53%@54c p bu for No 
2 and 52@53c for No 3, according to location, 
There is little to say of this market at pres- 
ent, 

Barley buyers have shown lassitude, yet 
occasional round lots change hands, going 
to maltsters, indicating that these operat- 
ors are still interested. Current car Iots 
restricted and current quotations in a meas- 
ure nominal. Low grade barley, suitable 
for export and feed purposes, 34@36c p bu, 
oor to choice malting 38@45e. 

A moderate trade is noted in grass seeds, 
but situation without important change 
and no particular strength manifested. Fair 
quantities of timothy are offered, sellers 
and buyers apart in their views. Contract 
prime timothy seed $2 40@2 45 p 100 lbs, do 
clover 7. Hungarian and ordinary millet 
seeds easy; former 65@75c p 100 Ibs, millet 
90c@1 25. Buckwheat dull at 90c@1 10 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, the grain markets have 


ruled dull and without important develop- 
ment. With crop conditions reported gen- 
erally favorable, barring some adverse re- 
ports from winter wheat territory, opera- 
tors have given the market little support. 
The export trade is fair but not urgent. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store quotable 
around 76c p bu for May delivery, under- 
grades usual discount. Flour dull on the 
basis of $3 65@3 80 p bbl for winter pa- 
tents in large lots. No 2 corn 46@47c p bu 
in store, some advance in shipping order. 
No 2 mixed oats 28¢c p bu in store, choice to 
fey white and clipped 30@34c on track. Rye 
57c p bu, barley 48@54c. Field seeds dull 
and unsettled within a narrow range, clover 
7 50@10 p 100 Ibs, timothy 2 75@3 50. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899} 1900] 1899] 1900] 1899 
Chicago. P 100 Ibs . .| $5.80| $5.75} $5.60! $4.00] $5.60) $5.00 
New York ...........| 5.85) 5.75) 5.80) 4.25) 6.00) 5.25 
DN adetiacs -.+| 5.75] 5.75) 5.75) 4.10) 5.75} 5.35 
Kansas City ........ | 5.60] 5.50} 5.50) 3.90) 5.40) 4.75 
Pittsburg...........- 5.65| 5.60| 5.70! 4.15! 5.30! 4.90 





At Chicago, the cattle market has been 
ruling somewhat uneven, prices showing 
comparatively little change. A feature is 
the narrow range between good, heavy 
steers and choice light weights, the latter 
selling closer than recently to animals 
weighing 1500 lbs and upward. Receipts as 
a whole are running ahead of last year, but 
the quality is only fairly good, daily arri- 
vals including few droves of heavy prime to 
fancy beeves. Many steers have gone over 
the scales at $5 35@5 60, yet popular prices 
offered by dressed beef concerns are 4 60@ 
5 25 for animals of good killing qualities. 
The export trade is fair, but not urgent, 
and this, with usual demand for shipment 
to eastern markets, forms a ready outlet 
for the best offerings. 

Undergrades of cattle sell well. There is 
no denying this when daily sales include 
dry cows and heifers suitable for butcher 
purposes at $4 50@5, bulls 4@4 25 and select- 
ed feeding steers at 4 75@5. Of course fig- 
ures named apply to best assortments in 
the various classes. A good outlet is noted 
for desirable milch cows and springers. 


Fancy beef steers, $560@570 Canners, $2 25G2 15 
Good to extra. 525@5 50 Feeders, selected, 4: 500 
Common to fair, 42@5 25 Stockers. 45 to 850 Ibs, 3 4% 
‘Texas steers, 3 85 Calves. 30 lbs up, 300@ 520 
Native heifers, 325@475 Calves. veal, 525@ 675 
Fair to good cows. 3 25@400 Milch cows. each, 25 00@50 00 
Poor to fcy bulls, 20@ 425 


The hog market has sagged a little from 
the highest level of a few weeks ago, yet is 
active around 5%c, with a good many sales 
at $5 55@5 60. Fair light weights, pigs and 
rough lots 4 75@5 40. About the usual de- 
mand from packers and shippers is noted 
and the undertone as a whole is one of con- 
fidence. 

Daily arrivals of sheep are now made up 
very largely of shorn, and our quotations 
at the top of this column refer to such; 
unshorn sheep are rather slow sale at 50@ 
75c premium. The market is without spe- 
cial feature, supplies ample; buyers in the 
market, but endeavoring to secure conces- 
sions. No particular strength can be noted, 
yet everything is salable. Heavy shorn 
sheep $5 25@5 60, yearlings 5 75@5 80, mixed 
lots 4@5 25. Good to choice shorn lambs 
6@6 35, unshorn lambs 6 75@7 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in good demand Mon- 
day of this week when 45 cars were received. 
A good many sales showed an advance of 
10c over last week and our quotations are 
revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs,'$5 565 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 4 25 
Good, 1290 to 1300 Ibs, 5 10@525 Poor to good fat cows, 3 ona 15 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4 489 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 25@480 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 390@425 Bolognacows.phd, 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 37. 50 F'sh cows & springers,20 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 60 Veal calves, 5 00@5 50 

The hog market opened easy, but without 
particular heaviness Monday of this week 
when 30 double decks were offered. Buyers 
took hold with fair interest and offerings 
were disposed of on the basis of $5 65@5 70 
for straight heavies, 5 55@5 65 for heavy 
yorkers and 5 30@5 40 for light weights. 
Sheep in good demand when choice, and 
firm; Monday’s receipts 25 double decks. 
Good to extra sheep 5 10@5 40, or about 10c 
higher than last week, fair mixed ewes and 
wethers 4 25@5, culls and common 2 75@3 75, 
ordinary to choice unshorn lambs 5@6 50. 


At New York, cattle in fair demand and 


without important change, desirable lots 
steady. off grades rather dull, sales on the 









THE LATEST MARKETS 


basis of $4 75@5 75 for falr to extra native 


steers. Hogs nearly steady at 5 75@5 90, 
trade quiet and offerings light. Sheep slow 
under large supplies, market recently sag- 
ging 15@25c. Fair clipped sheep 4 50@4 75, 
do lambs 6@6 50. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, general activity is the rule, 
prices well maintained in spite of liberal 
offerings. Almost all classes of horses, if 
desirable in quality, are salable, with farm 
chunks, good drivers and saddle horses per- 
haps the favorites. 


Express and heavy draft,............ $70@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks,................+. 60@125 
a 200@300 
RE eS a Oe psc: 65@200 
REESE =, 65@200 
SE is caccad is tcnscsk dowans 30@ 60 
GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at’ 
which the produce wiil sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples. 

At New York, receipts light, demand fair 
at steady prices. Baldwin ch to fcy $4@4 75 
p bbl, fair 3@3 50, Bem Davis, fcy 4@4 75, 
fair 3@3 50, Roxbury Russets 3@4 25, Golden 
2 25@3 25. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices remain firm, trade 
moderate. Choice pea $2 20 p bu, good 1 90 
@2 10, ch marrow 2 15, medium 1 90@2 15, 
red kidney 1 90@2 10, white kidney 2@2 30, 
yellow eye 2 20@2 25, foreign pea 1 90@2, 
green peas 1 15@1 25. 

Broom Corn. 


The broom corn trust is estimated in trade 
circles to hold 20,000 to 30,000 tons of corn, or 
nearly the entire supply in this country. 
The general trade demands about 3000 tons 
each month and as no new corn will be on 


~ the market before Oct 1, and the foreign 


product imported has proved unsatisfac- 
tory, the pool has entire control. They 
have already intimated that the price will 
soon be raised to $250 p ton. The high 
prices have forced many small factories to 
shut down which must materially affect 
the supply of brooms on the market. But 
an enormous acreage of broom corn is as- 
sured for the next crop, and a big break 
in prices predicted. 
Dried Fruits. 


At New York, prime evap’d apples firm 
at 6%@8c p lb, fair 4@6c, sun-dried 4@5c, 
chops $1 25@1 50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
75ce@1, evap’d raspberries 13%@l14c p Ib, 
cherries 15@1é6e. 

Eggs. 

At New York, prime eggs are steady, 
mixed and poor lots irregular in price and 
weak. Nearby fcy 134%4@14c p dz, good 12%@ 
13c, western 12@13c, southern 101%4@12c, 

At Boston, market has ruled steady at 
unchanged prices. Nearby fcy 14@15c p dz, 
eastern 12@13%c, Vt and N H ch 13@13%e, 
western 114%@13c, southern 12@12%4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in good de- 
mand, other stock steady. Fla strawberries 
ch 25@30c p qt, fair 15@20c, N C fcy 30@35c, 
fey Cal navel oranges $3@4 50 p bx, Fla 
grape fruit 12@16. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, market quiet. Bran $16@ 
17 p ton, middlings 15@16, fine feed 15 75@16, 
red dog 17@19, linseed meal 26 50@27, cot- 
tonseed meal 25, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, 
brewers’ meal 1 02%.@1 05, grits 1 02@1 05, 
chops 8714c, coarse meal 88@9lc. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a good trade at steady 
prices. Prime timothy 90c p 100 lbs, No 1 
85e, No 2 80c, clover mixed 80@85c, rye straw 
60@75c, oat 40@45ce, wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, choice grades firm, ordinary 
lots quiet. Prime timothy $17@17 50 p ton, 
No 1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, clover 
mixed 13@14, prime rye straw 14@14 50, oat 
8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, a quiet trade at 8@10e p 

lb for sugar, 75@85e p gal for syrup. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, market weak under full 
supply. State $1 40@1 50 p 168 Ibs, state 


and western 1 25@1 65 p 180 Ibs. Maine 1 40 








@1 50 p 168 lbs, Jersey 1 25@1 50 p bbl, do 
sweets 1 50@4, Bermuda 4@7. 

At Boston, market continues weak under 
full supply. Aroostook Rose 40c p bu, do 
Green Mts 50c, do Hebrons 45c, do Dakota 
red 38@40c, N H and Me Hebrons 40@43c, 
N Y Rurals 48@45c, York state long white 
38@40c. 


Poultry. 
At New York, dressed in ample supply 
and ruled weak, live about steady. Live 


fowls lic p lb, turkeys 10c, spring chick- 
ens 40@80c p pr, ducks 50@70c, geese 75c@ 
$1 15, pigeons 25@30c, iced turkeys 7@1lc p 
lb, fowls 914@10c, squabs 1@2 75 p dz. 

At Boston, ‘tone of market is steady for 
choice stock. Northern and eastern fowls 


10@12c p lb d w, chickens 10@18c, ducks 10 
@12c, geese 11@12c, pigeons $1@1 25 p dz, 


western iced turkeys 9@12c p lb, fowls 9% 
@10c, or 11@11%c 1 w. 
Vegetables. 

It is estimated that $100,000 at least was 
lost last year through the ravages of the 
pea louse. This insect attacks the fields 
with its myriad numbers and in a short 
time utterly blasts the entire crop. One 
eastern grower lost 500 acres last year from 
this pest. They work on the under side of 
the leaves, making spraying a difficult mat- 
ter. Peas harvested in June_ suffer less 
from this louse, and large planters in Mary- 
land and vicinity will plant early this sea- 
son. Dry weather and the louse caused a 
short crop of peas last year. 

At New-York, onions weak, asparagus 
has ruled firm, supply generally ample. 
State and western red and yellow onions 
$1 25@1 75 p bbl, eastern white 1 50@2 23, 
parsnips 1@1 50, spinach 75c@1 25, turnips 
1@1 50, N C lettuce 2@4, carrots 1 25@1 50, 
state cabbage 30@40 p ton, Cal celery 40c@ 
1 p dz roots, N C asparagus 2 50@4 50 p dz 
behs, Fla beets 75c@1 p cra, do string beans 
2@3 50. 

At Boston, choice asparagus steady, near- 
ly all good stock steady. Asparagus $2@5 p 
dz bchs, Cal celery 1 25, string beans 3@ 
3 50 p bu, beets 75c, carrots 65c, dandelions 
75c@1, parsley 1@1 25, parsnips 1 25@1 50, 
spinach 1 25@2, turnips 50c, cabbage 2 50@ 
3 p bbl, onions 1 50@2 25, squash 2@2 25, cu- 
cumbers 5@8 p 100, lettuce 40@75c p dz. 

Wool. 


Manufacturers are not buying very free- 
ly as yet, although moderate sales have 
been made. Ohio XX and above 31@32c p 
Ib in eastern markets, western wools ac- 
cording to quality. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


A healthy is noted throughout the 
butter market, and prices are well. sus- 
tained. The general supply is not large 
and has ruled quite moderate, while home 
consumption is increasing and prices are 
14@1c higher. Nearly all grades are in good 
demand; dealers discriminate less carefully. 

New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
18@19c, prints 19@20c, dairy 17@18c.—At 
Syracuse, cmy 18@19c, dairy 17c.—At 
Rochester, cmy 19@21c.—At Watertown, 
dairy 17c.—At Buffalo, cmy extra 18@18%4c, 
dairy extra 15@17c., 

At New York, demand _ good, prices 
higher under lighter receipts. Western 
emy extra 19c p Ib, firsts 18@18%4c, state ex- 
tras 19c, firsts 18@18%c, state dairy fcy 17% 
@18c, firsts 17c, rolls 13@14%4c, western imt 
emy 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 





tone 





tra 18l4c, ladle 14@15c.—At Pittsburg, fcy 
emy 191%4@20c, dairy 17@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fcy cmy 17@19c, 
dairy 12@14c.—At Columbus, emy 18@19c, 
dairy 13c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 20@ 
21e, dairy prints 20@21c, roll 15@1éc. 

At Boston, supply has been running 
light, demand good. Vt and N H cmy extra 


19c p lb, N Y 19c, western 18%@19c, firsts 
16@18c, dairy extra 17c, firsts 16c, western 


imt cmy 15@15%c, ladle 14@15c. 
The Cheese Market. 
The eastern markets show more appar- 
ent strength than the large western trad- 
ing centers. Export demand for new cheese 


is good, the arrivals being promptly picked 
up, and some orders have even been re- 
fused for lack of supply. 
narrowing, 
ine. 

At a special meeting of the Ogdensburg 


Stocks of old are 
while new are steadily increas- 


board of trade recently held, 280 bxs cheese 
were offered, but no sales were made, 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 12 
@13c, flats 11%@12%c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
Gars 11@12c.—At Rochester, full cream 12 
@13c.—At Watertown, small 121%@13c.—At 
Buffalo, fcy old 12@12%4c, do new 10@l1ic. 

At New York, a fair demand for both old 
and new. Fancy new colored 11%@11%c, do 
white 11%4c, small 9@11c, light skims 7@8éc, 
full 2c, fcy old colored 12144@13c, white 114%@ 
12e, ch lle, fair 8@10%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fcy old 
114@11%e, new 10% @1ic.—At Pittsburg, full 
cream 12%4.@13'éc. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 11i%c, twins 
12%c, N Y cheddar 12%¢. —At ‘Columbus, 
N Y cheddars lic, state 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 


12c, flats 124%@12'éc. 

At Boston, continues quiet. New York 
extra 114%@12c, firsts 10%@lic, Vt extra 
11%¢c, firsts 10%@llc, sage 11%@12%c, Ohio 


flats 10@lic, N Y twins new 10@11\4c, do 


western 10%@l11c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 








NEW YORK-At Albany, celery $8 50@ 
9 50 P_ 100 bchs, lettuce 30@35c p bx, spin- 
ach 1@1 25 p bbl, potatoes 1 50, onions 1 25 
@1 75 for red and yellow, 2 50@3 for white, 
apples 3@5. Corn 45@47c p bu, oats 32@34c, 
bran 16 50@17 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 26 
@26 50, middlings 17 50@19, hay 16@17. Eggs 
1214@13%% 6c p dz, chickens '10@lic p lb d w, 
broilers 20@22¢, turkeys 12%@14c, veal 
calves 5144@6'%4c 1 w, hogs 54@5%4e. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@13c p dz, spring 
chickens 18@22c p 1b 1 w, fowls 10%@11%c 
turkeys 13@1l4c, hogs 6@6%4c d w, veals 6% 


@i7'ec, spring lambs $3 50@4 50 each. Pota- 
toes 45@50c p bu, onions 50@85c, cabbage 
2 25@2 75 _p bbl, carrots 12@15 p ton. Corn 


meal 75c p 100 lbs, middlings 80c, fine feed 
80c, bran 80c, corn 41c p bu, oats 33c. 

At Rochester, apples 75c@$i 25 p_ bu, 
beans 1 75@2, onions 45@50c, potatoes 40@ 
45c, spinach 55@60c, celery 25@7ic p dz be 
lettuce 20c, maple sugar 9@10c p lb. Oats 
28@30e p bu, rye 58@60c, barley 43@45c, mid- 
dlings 17@18 p ton, bran 17@18, corn meal 
18@19, clover seed 5 50@6-p bu, timothy seed 
1 65@1 75, red top 125. Eggs 18c p dz, 
chickens 12@138c p lb d w, steers 74%@8%4c, 
veal calves 7@8c, pork 6@6%c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 55c p bu, No 2 
white oats 32c, bran $18 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 27, linseed meal 29, middlings 19, hay 
14@15. Potatoes 1@1 25 p bu for seed, table 
varieties 48@50c, onions 30c, turnips 25@40c, 
parsnips 50c, beans 2 15@2 25. Eggs 11@12c 


hs, 


p dz, live chickens 14@15c p 1b, turkeys 15c. 
At Watertown, beef 5@6c p lb d w, veals 
7@8c, pork 6@7c, fowls 12c, eggs 11@12c. 


Onions 60@75e p bu, potatoes 45@50c, beets 


40@50c, turnips 40c, parsnips 60c, beans $2 25, 
apples 2 75@4. Corn meal 20 Pp ton, bran 20, 


middlings 20, corn and oats 22, hay 12@165. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, 


ch hay $18@19 p ton, straw 14@15 50, bran 
17@17 50, clover seed 4 80@5 30 p bu, tim- 


othy seed 1 25@1 30, corn 45c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 31@31%c. Eggs 12%c p dz, live 
fowls 10@101%éc p lb, spring chickens 24@26c. 
Potatoes 40@55c p bu, beans 1 90@2 15, NC 
cabbage 2@2 50 p bbl, do lettuce 2@4, spin- 
ach 50@75c, asparagus 20@40c p bch. 

At Pittsburg, clover seed, recleaned 


$5 35@5 45 p bu, do timothy 1 30@1 35, No 2 
yellow corn 45%c, oats 30%c, middlings 146@ 
18 p ton, bran 17@17 25, hay 14@15. Eggs 12 
@13c p dz, live chickens 10@1lic p lb, ducks 
12@14c d w. Cabbage 3 50 p bbl, turnips 1 
@1 25, onions 2 50, potatoes 45@55c p bu, 
beans 2 30@2 60. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eges 12@ 


12%4¢c p dz, spring chickens 20@27¢ 
p lb 1 w, fowls 9%e, yy > 8@10c. Corn 45c 
p bu, oats 27% @28%4 hay $17@18 p ton, 
straw 16 50@18, bran. 17 25@18 50, middlings 
16@17. Apples 3@4 p bbl, sweet potatoes 
2 25@2 75, white 50@53c p bu, onions 50@75c, 
lettuce 75@90c, beans 2 20@2 25. Ch beef 


4 75@5 10 p 100 lbs 1 w, fair 4 10@4 50, hogs 
5 50@6 10, wool lambs 5 50@7 50, veal calves 
5@6 25 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
73l6c p bu, corn 414%@41%c, oats 26c, timothy 
seed $1 20@1 30, clover 4@4 80, beans 2 15@ 
225. Hay $13 50@15 p ton, rye straw 6 50 
@7, bran 15@15 50, middlings 15 50@16. Eggs 
lle p dz, live chickens 8c p Ib, turkeys 7c, 
ducks 6c, cattle 4 50@5 35 p 100 Ibs, veal 
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rt 5 25@6 2%, hogs 5@5 50, sheep 4 50@ 
lambs 6 25@7. Potatoes 44@47c p bu, 
onions 2@2 15 p bbl, apples 3 75@4 50. 

At Columbus, bran $16 p ton, shorts 15, 
middlings 17, screenings 15, hay 12@13, 
straw 4 50@5 50, corn 48@50c p bu, oats 30@ 
s2c. Eggs 10%e p dz, live Ae Ne 20@25c 
each, turkeys 9c p Ib. Potatoes 38@40c p 
bu, onions 65c, turnips 35c, beans 2 20, cab- 
bage 40@45 p ton, apples 3 60@4 p _ bbl. 
Steers 5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, = Sais 5@ 
5 50, hogs 5 10@5 35, sheep '5@6 





Stunted—M. H. (Pa) has a heifer one year 


old that is stunted. Boil % teacupful of 
flaxseed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
% pail of bran; when cool put in it one of 
the following powders: Sulphate of iron 2 
oz, gentian 8 oz, mix and divide into 24 
doses. Continue this treatment for several 
months. 


 “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
GREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators were first and 
have always been kept 
best. They have always led 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patents to use. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are immeasurably superior 
to any other system or 
method that can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per cow per year 
over any setting system 
and $3.- to $5.- over any 
other centrifugal method, 

All sizes, styles and prices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new ‘20TH CENTURY” catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RawpoteH & Canat Sre., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


Milk Keeps Sweet 


from 12 to 36 ps < Songes = 

properly cooled and aerated 

ty ey 
more —, the dairy an 

t makes more and 

















creamery i 
i better butter. It makes more 
d finer flavored cheese. 


takes out all bad odors of animal, stable or feed 
and makes perfect milk. Sizes from 1 to 200 cows, 
Send for prices and catalogue of Farm & Dairy cupplen. 


XR. LEWIS, Manfr., Box \4, Cortland, N. ¥. 


“GOOD MILK 


ly spoiled foul odors. 
Hh odors and flavors by a, = 


CHAMPION 
MILK COOLER AND AERATOR 


ittho ya airs _ cools 
he uct. TY 1s pobre 
boone on’ “I its Care’’free, 
7 MILK COOLER CO., 
Milk Dealers’ Supplies, 
CORTLAND, N. ¥, 


The 
Beginning of 
Trouble 
PLOWING TIME IS AT HAND 


Horses are tender-skinned, their first spring work galls 
and chafes. Hard work aggravates the sores, they lag and 
suffer. Turn to the one vital, soothing, penetrating and 
















| healing ointment, 


Veterinary Pixine 


Use it and your horse won't lose a minute, no matter how 
sore he is. It relieves instantly, heals without seab. 
Money refunded ifit fails. Our guarantee. At all Drug- 


gists and Dealers. 
2 oz. Box, 25c. 802. Box, 50c. 


TROY CHEMICAL Cu., Troy, N. ¥. 
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The market culture of asparagus in the 
south has been mainly directed to the pro- 
duction of the white stemmed condition, 
which is demanded in northern markets. 
But there is a growing demand for the 
tender green stemmed asparagus, and 
some growers are planting for this pur- 
pose. The white stemmed condition is of 
course the result of cutting the stalks be- 
low the surface as soon as the tip appears 
at the surface of the ground. It is evident 
that if the shoots are to be cut after they 
have appeared above ground, a different 
mode of planting must be adopted. As the 
main demand is for the blanched stalks 
the growers are slow to adopt a different 
method, and are disposed to let well 
enough alone so long as their product 
brings a paying price. 

There is no crop grown by the southern 
trucker that has paid better than aspara- 
gus year after year. With many of the 
other truck crops sent north the growers 
have to contend with a host of planters 
who rush in at times to plant certain 
crops like early potatoes, peas and beans, 
and whose inferior products often glut the 
market and make the season unprofitable 
all around. These men drop out after a 
season that their particular venture did 
not pay, and the regular truckers being 
well aware that they would do so always 
redouble their efforts the year after a bad 
season with any particular crop, knowing 
from experience that then it would be 
certain to be profitable. 

But the asparagus crop is one into which 
the temporary growers cannot jump in 
and out of, for the crop requires special 
preparation of the soil and patient waiting 
and culture pending the time for reaping 
a harvest, and the men who are always 
ready to jump into the annual crops 
always wish to realize at once and do not 
generally have the capital to put into a 
crop that requires several years before 
realizing. Hence the asparagus crop has 
been left to the regular market gardeners 
and has been uniformly profitable when 
well managed. 

While as a rule we would always use 
one-year roots in planting asparagus if the 
quickest returns are desired, there is a 
great advantage in growing the roots on 
the place and not planting till they are 
two years old. This advantage is in the 
fact that we are thus enabled to select 
only the staminate plants for _ setting. 
Those who have never studied the differ- 
ence between the crop from the staminate 
plants and that from the pistillate ones 
will hardly be able to realize that there 
will at times be a large percentage in fa- 
vor of a patch planted entirely with the 
staminate plants. The production of seeds 
is a heavy tax on any plant, and the seed- 
bearing plants in a patch are always weak- 
ened by the process and fail to make the 
yield of those that are not so weakened. 
If the seed is sown rather thinly in nur- 
sery rows, and on very strong land, it will 
be easy the second summer to go through 
and take out all the seed-bearing plants 
and in the fall to have for planting none 
but the staminate ones, and hence the fin- 
est and strongest roots. There is a fur- 
ther advantage in this “rogueing out” of 
the pistillate plants. We ‘get rid of the 
seeds that are always producing weeds in 
the rows and tending to thicken up the 
plants unduly, for a plant of asparagus 
coming from seed where it is not wanted 
is as much a weed as any other with which 
we have to contend. 

There is no crop in which extra prepara- 
tion of the soil and extra heavy manuring 
pay so well as with the asparagus crop, the 
permanent success of the plantation large- 
ly depending on the thoroughness with 
which the preparatory work is done. A 
high and dry sandy soil should be selected 
for its earliness, but it should not be a 
leachy one. Such soils abound in all the 
coast region of the South Atlantic states, 
a deep sandy soil with a compact clay 
subsoil that will hold improvement. 

Extra deep planting is not advisable, for 
we wish the roots to be within the influ- 
ence of the early spring sun to start them 
into growth, and the depth of the shoots 
in the soil can be better attained by hilling 
over the rows than by putting the roots too 
deep below the general surface. The land 
hould be prepared in the fall, whether the 

lanting be done at that time or in the 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


of a preliminary constitution was presented 
and referred to a committee of five which is 
to report on the same at the next regular 


spring, as it can be more thoroughly done 
then than in the hurry of spring work. If 
stable manure is to be had there is noth- 
ing that is as good for the first start at 
least. But if the grower is compelled to 
depend on artificial fertilizers he wants 
what they call a very high grade article. 
That is, he must have a fertilizer in which 
there is a complete supply of the three 
elements of plant food most generally 
needed, nitrogen, phosphorus in the form 
of phosphoric acid, and potash. It goes 
without saying that the plowing should be 
deep and thorough, and in the application 
of the fertilizers we prefer to apply the 
potash in the form of kainit and to apply 
it in the fall so as to get rid of any caustic 
property in it during the winter, for our 
preference is for spring planting. In the 
first preparation we would use half a ton 
per acre of kainit over the whole ground, 
and would defer the application of the 
nitrogen and phosphates till preparing to 
plant from February to middle of March. 

Then give the land a dressing of a mix- 
ture of fish scrap and acid phosphate in 
proportion of 900 lbs of fish scrap to 400 lbs 
acid phosphate and use fully 1000 lbs per 
acre. Mark off the rows four feet apart, 
and run the plow two or three times in the 
furrow and clean out with shovels. Re- 
serve part of the fertilizer for the furrows 
and mix it in the bottom by running a bull 
tongue through twice, thus further loosen- 
ing up the bottom of the furrows. Now set 
the roots two feet apart in the furrows and 
cover them by hand only just enough to 
hide the tops or crowns of the roots. If 
covered in these deep furrows full depth 
there will be danger that many of the slen- 
der shoots may not get through at all. 

As the shoots appear above the cover, the 
earth is to be gradually drawn in to them 
until the surface is leveled and all are 
above ground. Just before the final level- 
ing apply a dressing of nitrate of soda 
alongside the rows to still further urge the 
growth, taking care to apply it when the 
shoots are dry, as it may burn any that 
it touches if wet with dew. The first sum- 
mer’s cultivation will be a simple matter. 
Do not remove the tops till they are per- 
fectly ripe, and if any seed-bearing plants 
have gotten in, remove them at once. Do 
not be tempted to grow any other crop 
between the rows, but give all attention 
to the perfecting of the growth of the as- 
paragus roots so as to get them strong for 
the production of strong shoots. After the 
ripe tops are removed in the fall, plow the 
soil to the rows so as to make a ridge 
over the crowns and plow out the middles 
so that the arainage may be away from 
the rows. 

The next spring a ton of high-grade fer- 
tilizer will be none too much, and no cut- 
ting should be attempted the second spring, 
but every effort made to increase the 
strength of the roots. The cultivation dur- 
ing the second summer will be but a repe- 
tition of the first and will result in leveling 
the ground down again with the cultivator. 
In the fall the same ridging up should be 
done, for the coming spring should show 
shoots fit for cutting, and it is far easier 
to get good shoots from under ground in a 
ridge than on a flat surpace, and the ridge 
warms through earlier than a flat surface 
and starts the cutting earlier. It is a mat- 
ter then and thereafter of heavy applica- 
tions of highly nitrogenous manures or fer- 
tilizers and clean culture, for the fertility 
of the soil must be kept up at all hazards if 
paying crops are to be expected. 

There is little reason for warning the 
southern grower not to cut too late in the 
spring, for the movement of spring north- 
ward and the lowering of the price tells 
him when he can no longer’ cut with profit 
and pay the heavy freights. Good culture 
and heavy feeding are the essentials to suc- 
cess in growing good asparagus. 


A New York Society of Horticulture— 


On the invitation of Dr N. L. Britton, Dr 
F. M. Hexamer and Mr J. W. Withers about 
50 horticulturists met April 29 in lecture 
room of museum building of N Y botani- 
cal garden, Bronx park. Mr James Wood 
was elected temporary chairman, and Mr 
Leonard Barron secretary. The principal 
object of this new society, as stated by Drs 
Britton and Hexamer, is to bring together 
the many amateur as well as professional 
horticulturists who have not affiliated them- 
selves with any of the already existing or- 
ganizations devoted to horticulture directly 
or indirectly, and by exhibitions, lectures, 
meetings and other available means to pop- 
ularize and elevate horticulture. A draft 





meeting May 9, in the lecture room of 
the American Institute, Berkeley Lyceum 
building, 19 and 21 W 44th street, New York, 
at 4pm. At 2 p m of the same day the 
Farmers’ club of the American Institute 
will hold its monthly meeting, the subject 
for discussion being the Home garden. In 
connection with these meetings will be held 
an interesting exhibition of flowers, plants, 
vegetables, etc. Ali interested in horticul- 
ture are invited to attend. 





I am much pleased with American Agri- 
culturist so far, and it seems to be such a 
friend to the farmer that I regret that I 
did not subscribe for it before.—[John Lilli- 
bridge, Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





The Champion’s New Warranty—Every 
farmer about to buy a binder, reaper or 
mower will be profoundly interested in the 
large advertisement of the Warder, Bush- 
nell & Glessner company, manufacturers 
of the famous Champion machines, which 
appears on another page. The vital point. 
is that this company in its warranty to the 
farmer not only guarantees the Champion 
in a general way, but also specifically in all 
the essential features that go to make up 
the practical success of the machines in the 
field. It speaks volumes for the faith of 
the makers and fully protects the farmer. 





We Have Just Received the catalog of 


the Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. This catalog contains 
a varied description of the many jobs which 
they offer to sell direct to the user. This 
plan effects quite a large saving in each 
and every case. In dealing direct with this 
company all extra expense, such as exrn-~- 
sive city stores, salesmen, bad accounts, 
etc, is saved. It is impossible for us with 
the limitation of this paragraph to give 
more than a hint of the complete line of 
goods carried by this company, but the cat- 
alog in itself is a very handsome one and 
contains, we are sure, some first-class bar- 
gains. This company are strictly manu- 
facturers and not jobbers, and they tell us 
they will be glad to send their catalog free 
to everyone who mentions this paper 
Address Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness 
Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Successful Fruit Growing. 

The address delivered by the superintend- 
ent of the Lenox Sprayer company, of Pitts- 
field; Mass, before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass, mention of which 
Wwe made in previous issues, was such a 
popular success that the company have 
been obliged to change the plan of distri- 
bution. The address is almost a college 
education to fruit growers, fruit dealers, 
and in fact anybody eating fruit or even 
having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. It was an admirable address, is 
quite lengthy, about an hour’s talk. It is 
said that had it been placed on the market 
in book form it might have yielded the 
speaker a fortune; it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. All rights were re- 
served, however. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent to fruit growers and 
owners of estates, free for the asking, but 
requests for it came from all sorts of peo- 
ple, many who never owned a fruit 
tree or even a bush under the sun 
sent for it. The company had to draw a 
line at this point, as it was never intend- 
ed for these classes of people. To prevent 
iiaposition the address will only be sent to 
people interested in fruit culture, and a 
fee of 50c in postage will be charged, This 
book exclusively treats of tNe interests of 
owners of fruit and shade trees, the kind 
of pumps in orchard or in the park to be 
used, with comments upon the “homemade” 
bordeaux, made on .a barn floor by Mike 
—or Jim—with a hoe in hand, and its fail- 
ure. Published on good paper, easy read- 
ing, plain in language, free from technical- 
ities. We believe this book to be a good 
investment for owners of country seats or 
fruit growers. We have one on our table; 
the book is all right. Send for the lecture 
to the Lenox Sprayer company, 72 West 
street, Pittsfield, Mass. “Cut this out be- 
fore you forget.” 











The Young Folks’ Table. 
Building a Rowboat. 


F, H. SWEET. 





Few amateurs pluck up courage to build 
a boat. Yet, were they to do so, they would 
find the difficulties they dread vanish very 
quickly. The tools should consist of a jack 
and smoothing plane, a tenon saw, 2 rule, 
square, hammer and nails, brad awl and 
gimlet with - couple of chisels. The con- 


Sanne 


SIDE VIEW. 








struction of a board skiff, or of any of its 
kindred craft,—a flatboat, dory, sharpy, 
fiat-iron boat or bateau,—is a simple mat- 
ter. 

The sharpy is one of the best boats 
for rowing on account of its light weight, 
light draft and sharp bow. In fact, it is 
the handiest form of board skiff in Ameri- 
ca, not excepting the dory, which, however, 
it very closely resembles, the chief differ- 
ence between these two rowing boats being 
that one is adapted for comparatively 
smooth water, whereas the dory is used on 
the open ocean and is deeper and has more 
sheer. In construction, the sharpy is sim- 
plicity itself, and is the easiest and cheap- 
est boat in the country to make. First, 
draw the vessel on paper, to a seale of one 
inch to the foot. Take off the shape of the 
midship section, that is to say the section 
at the widest part of the boat. Make a 
temporary midship section mold of pine 





OPEN VIEW. 


boards. Get out the stem and apron, and 
the stern board, and the plank for the 
sides. Hold stem, midship section mold 


and stern board in position by a light. bat- 


ten nailed to them at the gunwale 
line. Then spring the planks of the 
sides around the midship section 
mold, and fasten them strongly with 


strong galvanized iron nails an inch apart, 
first boring a small hole with a gimlet bit 
for the purpose. Complete the planking of 
the sides, Turn the boat over and plank 
her across the floor her whole length. Turn 
her back again and put in the frames, keel- 
son, thwarts, etc, one after the other, Caulk 
her, paint her; and if you desire a sail, rig 
her. 

The following specifications may be use- 
ful for a 20-foot sharpy: Frames, oak 14x 
1% in, spaced 18 in apart; plank of bottom, 
white pine 1 in thick, put on im strips 6 in 
apart; plank of sides, white pine 1% in 
thick, put on in one or two widths; stem, 





THE STERN. 


oak, with a crook or knee at the bottom of 
the boat; bedpiece of centerboard well, oak 
6 in wide by 2 in thick; headpieces, oak %4 
in by 2 in; plank of well, pine 1% in thick; 
centerboard, 7 ft long, 3% ft wide, 1% in 
thick; washboard, 8 in wide, composed of 
light pine stuff 1 in thick; combing 2% in 
high; thwarts, three in number, a broad 
one at the stern; skag, 1% in thick; rud- 
der, 4% ft long and 8 in wide; fastenings, 
galvanized iron, riveted or clinched where 
possible. 

Fishing—I wonder how many of you en- 
joy fishing. I have been but once, and that 
was sufficient. One rainy day two girl 
friends and I resolved to try our luck with 
a fish line. The most of the afternoon we 


spent in digging bait, which we found a 
very slippery and uncertain occupation; 


but we finally succeeded in filling a small 
tin box, over which we were much elated 
in spite of my brother’s heartless remark 
that fish never ate “hashed” worms. After 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


supper we started out, armed with fishing 
rods, bait and a large market basket, which 
we supposed would scarce hold our even- 
ing’s eatch. The first difficulty to be over- 
come was baiting the hook. If you have 
never tried it you cannot imagine the cold, 
creepy sensation which those clammy, wrig- 
gling creatures produce. (For there were 
a few pieces long enough to wriggle.) After 
many struggles and horrified exclamations 
this disagreeable task was accomplished, 
and taking our stations on the bridge, we 
let our lines drop into the water, and then 
we stood and waited, and waited. But no 
ripple stirred the tranquil waters at our 
feet, exeept those caused by the rain drops, 
drizzling dismally down upon us. The 
niosquitoes swarmed in tens and dozens 
about our heads, and they bit much better 
than the fish. After enduring these trials 
for about an hour, we hauled in our empty 
lines and disconsolately turned our faces 
homeward. To this day I wonder how boys 
can tell about the “fun” of fishing.— 
[Jubilee. 





Prairies—Miss Idal has a wrong impres- 
sion of our prairies and perhaps some of 
the other Tablers have, too. It is true we 
do not coast, but it is not for the want of 
hills, but because we do not have the snow. 
O, yes, we have snow—light and feathery, 
and sometimes plenty of it, but it does not 
pack and usually melts in a few days, so 
you see coasting and sleigh riding are out 
of the question as a general thing: We do 
have hillg here, Miss Idal. There are bluffs 
along most of the rivers and ereeks; Little 
Round Top, on White Rock creek, is only 
a few miles from here. The Indians used 
to build their signal fires on this bluff, as 
it can be seen for miles around. This 
country is level, yet it is not level like a 
fioor, for there are hills and ravines which 
break the monotony, and give it a rolling 
appearance. Mountain scenery is grand, 
but—well, to one who is used to the prairie 
a mountainous country seems “stuffy.” 
I cannot think of any other word that de- 
scribes the feeling so well. It makes one 
feel as though she were penned in and 
wanted to get some place where she could 
see. That is something we ean do here. 
From where I am writing I can see a town 
25 miles away, and one Fourth of July we 
sat on our porch and watched the fireworks 
from 14 different towns. To my mind there 
is nothing prettier than the prairies in the 
summer—a great stretch of green extend- 
ing as far as the eye can reach, so far that 
the horizon is only a hazy line where the 
green blends into the blue of the sky, 

“Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 
As if the ocean, im his gentlest swell, 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows 
fixed, 
And motionless forever—Motionless?— 


No—they are all unchained again. The 
clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and 
beneath 


The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 


The sunny ridges.” : 
[A Sunflower Girl. 





“Qld Maid’—So Hon E. Bee says, “Sour 
Girl looks as I should imagine Miss Idal 
looks.” She must have an idea that I am 
a handsome ‘critter’ if I look like that. I 
must say that I don’t feel very highly com- 
plimented, for I don’t look quite so much 
like a stuffed monkey and @ Scarecrow as 
that. I am perfectly willing for you all to 
like what sacred songs you please, for we 
don’t all think alike and what a monoto- 
nous world this would be if we did! Made- 
leine, I can’t very well read The Deerslayer 
or Pathfinder if I haven’t them to read, but 
will read them as soon as I get a chance at 
them. But I am fairly buried in reading 
matter. I have a good many books of my 
own, then I get books, magazines and pa- 
pers from all around the country here, and 
they send them to me from the city, from 
Paterson and Brooklyn and even from Flor- 
ida. Ida Gallup, whose picture was in the 
Marck 17 issue, is one of my correspond- 
ents: I have been corresponding with her 
for nearly two years. But that picture is 
not nearly as pretty as she is. I know be- 
cause I have exchanged photos with her. 
Never mind. Mr Gardner, what they say; 
your remarks were all right. If I should 
play cheekerg with Ann X. Ray and Kansas 
Sunflower, I would not stand any chance 
to win a game, and they wouldn't have to 


‘for 1897, 9 ft 2 in, for 1896, 8 ft 6 in. 
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play very hard to beat me, either, Another 


game you want te play with me is “old 
maid.” For seme reason the dear old crea- 
ture is very fond of me, and I usually hold 
her at the end of the game. Miss Steady 
thinks it is rude to tell certafn Tabiers they 
are nice-looking. Well, perhaps it is, but 
what does she think of people who when 
they receive a photo haven't common po- 
liteness enough to acknowledge it? I think 
it is exceedingly rude. Say, girls, what do 
you say to a bachelor girls’ circle? I al< 
ways liked that name, and I think bachelor 
girls’ circle No 1 would be a very high- 
sounding title. Mascot No 4, I sympathize 
with the Boers and will be disappointed if 
England doesn’t get a good thrashing, for 
she deserves it.—-[Miss Idal. 

{ 


Bad Roads—Trude Day, I do not think 
you need be one bit insulted. No doubt that 
poor, shut-in shopgirl would have been glad 
to take your place a little while and taken 
a ride over those fine roads. Talking about 
roads, though, I am sure your roads must 
not be much like ours here in Ohio. The 
roads here are almost impassable in winter 
and very hilly, not very good for bicycle 
riding. But wheeling is not as pleasant as 
horseback riding, and we have plenty of 
that—[Miss Blue Byes. 








Remarks—Daughter, the largest collec- 
tion of books in the world is the national 
library at Paris, France, and has over two 
million volumes im it.—[Hayle Sprout, 

Say, Chatterbox, “he,” must be a hero 
sure enough to eat those dishes, the way 
you describe them.—[The Gardener’s Lillie, 

Hyacinth, for class mottoes, I would sug- 
gest “Step by step we g: _ the hights,” or 
“We build for eternity.”—[L. O. V. 

I am 13 years old. FE am a cripple, for 
I hurt my back when I was six years old. 
I like the summer the best, as then my 
bed can be pushed to the window and I 
can see all the green things grow and can 
hear the birds sing.—[Katie. 

A. Teen’s address is Miss C. M, Spooner, ' 
North Sterling, Ct. { 

Hyacinth, two good mottoes for a gradu- 
ating class are “Rowing” and “Never strive, 
never win.” Fraulein, our pole-vault rec- 
ord for 1899 was only 9 ft, for 1898, 9 ft 5 in, 
In. 1896 
and ’97 our high school carried off the pen- 
nant. I do not vault much myself, having 
only vaulted over 8 ft several times.—[Hoo- 
sier School Boy. 

La Fayette, I have looked at you three 
and decided that your city boy stands in 
the center and that you stand at his left 
side, with your hair parted in the middle. 
Such at least is the opinion of—[Mona May. 

In the issue of March 30, Chatterbox tells 

the young folks not to use slang, but in the 
old folks’ Table she doesn’t practice what 
she preaches to the young.—[Pedagogue 
No 1. 
Miss Veve, I pity you from the depth of 
my heart. I have a schéolmate whose mother 
died when she was 11 years old. She is 13 
now. My address is Box 511, Buchanan, 
Mich.—[{Riverside Lass. 

I have thought of a name for Bluebell’s 
cousin. It is Harold Erskine. I hope some- 
one will give him a nice name. When my 
school is out, I am going to join a letter 
circle.—_[Mayflower. 

Forest Bird and others, I agree that too 
much cannot be said about wearing the 
“slaughtered innocents” on hats. The beau- 
tiful egrets and snowy herons are rapidly 
becoming extinct because of this cruel 
fashion, and these are by no means the 
only birds that are killed to satisfy the 
ladies’ whims.—[Chit Chat. ‘ 

Hurrah for Tennessee Noe! She is one 
that will stand up for us bashful boys. I 
have seen boys whom I think if she wanted 
to speak to them, she would have to lasso. 
IT have seen them run away when they saw: 
a girl coming. How is that for bashful- 
ness? I’m a farmer’s som, and believe in 
having a good time and lots of fun.—[Billy 
Barlow. 

I think a good name for Bluebell’s little 
cousin would be Adelbert Louis. It may not 
suit her and its parents, but it does me. 
Will Bluebell let me know through the pe- 
per what they name her cousin?—{Scotch 
Rose. 

Have any of the Tablers ever been sea- 
sick? IE returned from HBurope three weeks 
ago, so you may be sure I know what it is. 
It’s no fun, let me tell] you. But we en-« 
joyed ourselves splendidly while abroad, 
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TWO OF OUR FAIR FISHERS, APPARENTLY TWINS 


and saw many wonderful things. Our trip 
lasted six months. Would have stayed long- 
er, but father (who was here taking care of 
our home) feeling a little lonesome wrote, 
asking us to return soon. Father intends 
to take a trip next fall and wants me to go 
with him, but he'll never catch me crossing 
the Atlantic again. I'd rather be seasick 
at home.—[Blissful Girl. 





Susquehanna’s First Fish—When I was 
about three years old my parents went 
from York state to Deland, Volusia Co, 
Fla. We stayed there. but a short time, 
when we went to New Smyrna on the east 
coast. We lived in a house at the top of 
the river bank and we were on the water 
a great deal. One day my father went 
fishing and I went along. I had a pole and 
line of my own. I was splashing around 
in the water and after a while I got a 
bite, and then I pulled and the fish pulled 
and then we both pulled. Finally the fish 
pulled so hard that it nearly pulled me into 
the water and I said, ‘“‘Papa, me dot a bid 
one and I tan’t pull it out.” He got hold 
and pulled it out and now wasn’t I big over 
my first fish?—[Susquehanna Fisherman. 


The Answer to the problem given by 
Ann X. Ray is 2574.1 feet. The distance 


(<7 
A——< 





fort No 2 
accompanying 


is 2574.1 feet, 
drawing. 


from fort No 1 to 
as shown in the 
[ Peanuts. 


Cloud Bursts—Who have the 
Y F E give us his views on timely topics 
oftener than he does? I think we might see 
some things worth reading and interesting 
to a high degree if the Y F E would only 
give us a little of his precious time each 
week. I know this may seem audacious; 
but really, a few words of cheer and a hint 
of the kind of fare on which the monster 
lives would do a good deal toward making 
some of the writers read twice what they 
had written before they consented to hav- 
ing it printed. Miss Idal has certainly out- 
witted a large number of those who seem 
anxious to see her face at the Table. The 
Kansas Sunflower made me curious as to 
what she did when she rose from her chair 
and grasped her ruler. I am sure as far 
as my experience goes that to show a ruler 
in school time would not be conducive to 
the calmness of which she hints, either in 
the mind of the teacher or of the child for 
whose benefit it had been shown. I think 
the less of that the better. Individual cases 


votes to 


should have individual treatment without 
an audience. Prentice Mulford says we 
should not allow. difficulties to arise, and 
though I admit this is an ideal which is 
rather hard to attain, yet we should have 
as much of serenity as possible with as few 
cloud bursts as we may.—[Primary 
Teacher. 





MY BROTHER'S WATCH. 
My brother’s got a nickel watch, 
Which he carries in his pocket, 
And he has been a gentleman 
Ever since the day he got it. 


He sent for it on Monday, 
It came here in a week; 

He was so proud when he got it 
That he could hardly speak. 





Don. 
“Hobo” is most commonly used instead 
of tramp. I am somewhat of a hobo myself. 


It did not seem so terrible to me to ask for 
a “hand-out,” for this is about all I do 
about four months in the year. I think if 
Mr Wahsatch will take a round with me 
it will not hurt him. But I always come 
out in the fall with money enough to pay 
my board and go to school for eight months. 
I am just 17 years old. I find a great deal 
of pleasure in both lines, but I find the most 
in school life. If a tramp knows me, and 
has been with me all summer before, and 
sees me in a dress suit, he will not speak, 
not because he doesn’t like me, but because 
he doesn’t want to expose me. I am a high 
school pupil. I am fond of Shakespeare. I 
think his writings are the finest I ever read. 
Perhaps Miss Iowa Opal would like to have 
another tramp caller; if so, just send your 


number. People who say they can’t quit 
—- have no will power.—[Egyptian 
oy. 





Tanglefoot’'s Enterprise—I haven't read 
any of the Talks lately, because our sub- 
scription is stopped for some reason or oth- 
er. I shall not read the Talks this summer 
any way, as I am just embarking on a pho- 
tographic tour. I have a tent studio and 
am now running a gallery at a small town 
near my home. I shall go through Nebras- 
ka and South Dakota and probably go to 
the Black Hills. Eastern Cousins, all is 
O K; shall be glad to hear from you. I 
will send a picture of my traveling outfit 
if the Tablers wish. I hate to leave the 
old home and folks, always was a home 
boy. Well, if any of the Tablers see our 
tent, call sure.—[Tanglefoot. 





The Croakers—F otball Girl, you are 
right in saying that it is after losing a 
game that the people outside the members 
of the team condemn the game. And there 
are other times, too. We have one boy in 
our school who is everlastingly trying to 
run down football and he has never seen 
a game in his life. Not even one of our 
practice games with another home team. 
These are the ones that are always con- 





demning our athletics. Hyacinth, a good 
class motto would be, ‘““We are launched, 
but not anchored.” Or a good symbol would 
be the spade, which signifies digging.— 
[Nick. 





Will not some of the Tablers who are 
graduates of high schools or colleges (no 
matter whether under or ex-graduates) tell 
some of their class mottoes?—[Adelaide. 

How many of the Tablers admire Grieg’s 
style of composing? He composes the 
weirdest music I have ever interpreted. 
Max of Climax, may I ask what time you 
devote to music daily? I am practicing 
very energetically now, as my teacher gives 
a series of musicals.—[Laughing Water. 

I live near our state capital and as I 
spend the greater part of my spare time 
there, I have gotten so I say “shopping” 
instead of ‘‘trading.’’-—-[Indiana Rosebud. 

Has anyone ever tried to make a collec- 
tion of newspaper clippings? It is interest- 
ing to look them over sometimes after an 
affair is past and see the opinions that were 
held at various times and compare them 
with the actual outcome of the matter.— 
{Carroll. 

Do any of you get up soap orders? I 
have got the Chautauqua reclining chair, 
the oil heater, Morris chair and tea set. I 
am going to get up another this summer 
and get another premium. Primary teach- 
ers do not do the same as the primary 
teacher in Will Templer’s story did. I wish 
he would write another.—[Bluebell. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For May we shall give the usual contest with 15 prizes, 
the first of which will be two dollars in cash, and_the 
others will ood ones. the eontest will be 
governed by the following 

RULES, 
P a ¢ two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 

‘ami 

No ‘two answers will be allowed to the same question, 
that is, you must not say the answer is this or that, for 
fl Raw o, the answer to the question will thrown 

A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
whieh it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in May. This will save you 
going to the postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions. Ad 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
answers to the whole month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary 
this month's puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 


1. Charade—My first is a be A, my second is a weight and 
my wos is to agree.—[D. M., Vt. 

2. Word Changing—Fill ths first blank with a_ word, 
behead for the second blank and curtail this word for the 
third blank.—[J. Z., Kan. 

They had to —— under the ——, which was in the form 
of the —— of a circl 

3. Addition—A vawel ‘plus 50 plus a yowel plus 1000 Pr 
a vowel plus 500 plus a vowel equals a county in Cali- 
fornia.—[S. 8., Kan. 

os Beheadings{C, B., Ia. 

Of letters six I am composed, 


As usual, 


will be authority in 


You see and hear me, too, 
Whee froggie from among the reeds, 
—y in the — blue. 

Baeat Pai and I mean the same 

As did I at the first 

Behead ain, the tortared slaves 

Have ofttimes me accursed. 

Behead, and now amid the 

ly graceful branches blow 
Again, the mother soothes her child 

Vith warnings soft and low. 

5. Grammatical—What word has the five vowels In reg- 
ular order?—|[E, .» Mass. 

ANSWERS TO THE 
1—Cyathiform. 
9168x3=27,504. 
2—Pandimonium. 
3—Boers, sober, 
4—Patronage. 
5—Many, man, ma, m. 
6—Provincetown. 


7-E LATE 
m 2 


woods 
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FEBRUARY CONTEST. 


bores, robes. 


8—Amendment. 
9—Guttiferous. 
10—Septuagesimal. 
ll—Harp, viol, fiddle, 
banjo, pipe, concertina, 
fife, castanet, drum. 
12--Superfluous. 
13—Binoculate. 


65+80+9] +7=243. 
1i—Interchangeableness, 


tom-tom, organ, bugle, 


lute, horn, 
trumpet, flageolet, 


cornet, clarion, 


b—G IGOT'Ss 
IS ERIN 
GEMA A 


R 
» a =e. 
IRONE 
SNA RER 
16—Edriophthalma 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Mrs G. W. Harrington, N S; J. G.- Ford, Mass; 
Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs _F. D. Lewis, Mass Ruby 
Palmer, Ct; Mrs Evelyn E. Campbell, 'N Mrs A. R. 

: Mrs James H. V itter, Cte "Mrs J. Ww 
3; Mrs Alice Hadley, N-H; Charles W. Dewey. 
Ct: Mrs J.’ W. Peabody, Mass; R. KE. Williams, N Y: 
J. Harvey Briggs, Mass; ‘A. 


Mrs 
i. 


Franklin Shull, O. 











Busy Fingers. 


Open Point Lace. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK. 





lst row—* Ch five, dc in fifth st, * repeat 
four times, shell of five t ec in third st from 
last d c, d cin third from 
st in which shell was 
made, ch five, d c in fifth 
st from last d c, shell of 
five t c in third from last 
st, d c in last, turn. 

2d row—Ch three, shell 
of five t c in d c at end 
of last row, dc in mid- 
dle st of shell, shell of 
five tc in de, dc in top 
of loop, shell of five t c 
in next dc, d cin top of 
shell, * ch five, d c in top of loop, * repeat 
this four times. After this between stars 
means these stars, not those of first row. 

38d row—Repeat between stars six times, 
putting last dc in top of shell, shell of five 
tecindec, dcin top of shell, ch five, dec in 
top of last shell, shell of six t c in last tec 
of edge shell. 

4th row—Ch three, shell of six t c in edge 
t c of shell, ch five, d c in top of loop, ch 
five, dc in top of shell, repeat between 
stars six times. 

5th row—Repeat between stars nine times, 
catching last loop in top of shell, shell of 
six t c in last t c of edge shell. 

6th row—D c in top of each of first fourtc 
of edge shell, then like 4th row. 

jth row—Like 3d. 

8th row—D c in each of first three t c of 
shell, then like 2d row. 

9th row—Like Ist. 

This finished the pattern, Begin all suc- 
ceeding scallops at 2d row. 


—aa 


Doily Edge in Rickrack and Crochet. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 








Buttonhole a circle of linen three and one- 
half inches in diameter, and sew to this 
buttonholed edge a row of rickrack braid. 
Then with No 40 thread, crochet a row of 
two trebles in point of braid, ch three, re- 
peat all around. 

Next row is of ch two, tr in between two 
trs, ch two, tr in under the three ch of for- 
mer row, this repeated all around. 

Next row exactly like this one. Next has 
three ch between the trebles, and then the 





thread is broken off and a row of the braid 
sewn to the crochet work, so as to lie flat 
when pressed out. 

This is a new and very simple way to 
make a lace edge to table linen, and may 
be used on any size doily. 





Knitted Chair Bottom. 


SARAH EB. WILCOX. 

This resembles a cane seat, is serviceable 
and quickly knitted. Matetials, strong ma- 
crame twine and coarse needles. For a me- 
dium-sized chair cast on loosely sixty-three 
stitches. 

ist row—Knit plain. 

2a row—Knit two, purl fifty-nine, knit 
two. 

38d row—Knit two, * thread over needle, 
narrow, repeat from * across to the last 
stitch, knit one. 

4th row, like 2d. 

5th row, like ist. 

6th row—Knit two, * thread over twice, 
purl two together, repeat from * across to 
the last three stitches, knit three. 

7th row, knit plain. 

8th row, like 2d. 

Sth row—Knit three, * thread Over, nar- 


BUSY FINGERS 


row, repeat from * across to the last two 
stitches, knit two. 

10th row, like 2d. 

llth row, knit plain. 

12th row—Knit-two, purl one, thread over 
twice, purl two together, repeat from * 
across. to the last two stitches, knit two. 

Repeat from first row for the size de- 
sired and -bind off. Make a very thick solu- 
tion of white glue in water, wet the work 
in this, wring lightly, and tack with 
brass nails while wet to the chair, putting 
the nails closely together. When quite dry, 
cover with a coat of shellac, made by dis- 
solving shellac in alcohol. 

Very stiff flour paste can be used in place 
of glue, and two coats of varnish in place 


of shellac. 
———_ 


Dot Ruffle Lace. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Chain fifty, turn. 

lst row—Ch. three, shell of five t c in first 
st of the chain, d c in fifth st, ch five, d cin 
tenth st, shell of five -t c in thirteenth st, 
0d cin fifteenth st, ch five, d c in twentieth 





st, shell of five t c in twenty-third st, d « 
in twenty-fifth st, ch five, d c in thirtieth 
st, ch five, d c in thirty-fifth st, ch five, dc 
in fortieth st, ch five, d c in forty-fifth st, 
ch five, d ec in fiftieth. 

2d row—Ch three, dc in top of first loop, 
ch five, d c in top of loop, * repeat between 
stars eight times, shell of six t c in last t ¢ 
of the edge shell of former row. 

3d row—Ch three, shell of five t c in last 
t c of shell, d c in top of shell, ch five, 
d cin top of loop, shell of five t ¢ in 
next dc, dc in top of loop, ch five, dc 
in top of loop, shell of five t c in next d ¢, 
repeat between stars in 2d row six times, 
catching last loop over into the d e¢ that 
catches the last loop of row one into the 
foundation chain, thus giving the ruffle ef- 
fect. 

4th row—Ch three, d c in top of loop, re- 
peat between stars nine times, shell of five 
t c in d c in inner edge of shell, d c in top 
of shell. 

5th row—D c in each of first three t c of 
shell, shell of five t c in first t c of shell of 
former row, ch five, d c in top of loop, shell 
of five t c in d ¢c, ch five, d c in top of loop, 
shell of five t c in dc, dc in top of loop, 
repeat between stars five times, catching 
the last loop clear over into the d c at top 
of row three. 

This finishes the pattern. Proceed from 
row two for succeeding scallops. Take care 
to catch always as told, at the top of rows, 
and so give the full effect. 


* 





A Horse Net. 


MRS G, T. DRENNAN. 





Four balls of macrame cord, with two 
balls of some bright color (red or yellow), 
will net a good-sized cover for a horse. 
They are useful for the owner of a horse, 
make handsome presents for gentlemen 
friends, and a sample net sold to keepers 
of stables with “orders solicited,” will fre- 
quently make a pretty little sum of money 
for ladies that make the nets. 

Twist the cord as tightly as possible, 
double and twist again, then double with- 
out twisting any more. Between seven 
and eight feet long it should be when 
doubled the last time, and four cords thick. 
This is the main cord that goes straight 
down the neck and back of the horse, Cast 
90 meshes on this cord. Make a row of slip 
knots, and keep them evenly apart. Make 
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all the other rows of square knots, Net 
from left to right and back again, from 
right to left. When seven rows have been 
netted, drop two méshes on eighth and 
ninth rows for the ear holes. Mesh ten 
rows. ninety meshes long, except where 
dropped out for the ear. 

Begin now to shape the net as follows: 
Net the last two meshes of the eleventh 
row together, to narrow. ‘Continue thus to 
narrow for eighteen rows. Then narrow 
every row for four rows, then one row 
plain. Then -narrow ten rows: Then nar- 
row twice-in a row. for three rows, then 
two rows plain, making forty-eight rows 
in all for one side of the net. Narrow every 
time at the front, or head end. 

Make the other ‘half just like the first. 
When finished, make a twisted four strand 
cord, and tie’strongly in the meshes at each 
end of the net, and it will slip along the 
cord so as to be adjusted properly. Cut out 
meshes to allow the rings of the back band 
to go through, and securely tie down and 
fasten the cut ends to prevent raveling. 
A needie and thread will doubly secure the 
tied ends. 

The body of the net is made with a hard 
wood or ivory netting needle, but the ear 
piece requires a finer needle and smaller 
meshes, and must be large enough when 
finished not to cramp the ear of the horse. 
Tie a twisted cord in front to draw the 
net over the horse’s breast; to prevent flap- 
ping, and also a cord at the back and a 
cord to tie to the back band. Tan and red 
or brown and yellow make fine contrasts, 
the tan or brown for the body of the net, 
and either of the bright colors for tassels 
and finishings. 


King’s Crown Quilt Block. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 
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THE BACK, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION. 





Bird Songs—Bird songs are beyond my 
interpretation. Have many times tried te 
express them, Here is Cheney’s on the 
bobolink’s in his Wild Wood Notes: 

Queer, queer, ker chub, 

Kerdingle dongle swingle; 

Serangle kalamy, kalamy, 

Whoa boys, whoa boys! | 

Wick lemerlick, wick lemérlick, 

Steeple, steeple, stoot, steere, 

Queer, queer, temp, temp. 
Of all the birds I have listened to, the re@ 
mavis excels them all, sitting on a topmost 
twig. pouring out in liquid trills its joyous 
life.—[E. B. 








[26] 
[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


Cecilia Berkley’s Talent. 


By Marion Dickinson. 
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OUR rough passage has wearied 
you more than you would admit 
last evening, Cecilia.” Octavia 
Berkley looked solicitously at 
her youngest sister from behind 

the silver coffee urn. “You have hardly 

eaten a mouthful.” 

“T have been talking too much,” Cecilia 
answered, apologetically, breaking a rdll in 
haste. 

“How good it is to see you after these 
long years!” murmured Priscilla, who was 
also forgetting to eat in her rapt contem- 
plation of this sister, with her charming 
foreign gestures that lent piquancy to her 
personality. 

“Ditto,” said Cecilia, with a radiant 
smile, which amplified her brief response to 
something intimate and endearing. Then 
her eyes wandered about the room, noting 
alterations with frank interest. “I had for- 
gotten the home was so charming,” she 
said, at length, ‘‘and you have made it 
more distinctively so,” turning to Octavia. 

“Most of the changes are due to Pris- 
cilla,” Octavia answered, as they rose from 
the table. “I am conservative, and cling to 
old possessions; but I admit the improve- 
ment now that I am accustomed to it.” 

Cecilia seized Priscilla affectionately by 
the arm, as they followed Octavia to the 
library. ‘Let us make a tour of the house,” 
she coaxed. “Still, I feel sure that I shall 
love this room best, in the sane intervals 
of music-madness,”’ glancing at the wains- 
eoting of book shelves and the divan with 
its oriental pillows. ‘‘Here I shall lie, when 
chill November comes, and dream by the 
crackling blaze,’ throwing herself dawn 
luxuriously and raising her eyes dreamily 
to the picture opposite. It held her gaze 
so long that Priscilla looked, too, and di- 
vined her sister’s mood. It was a water 
color sketch of a picturesque nook in Nu- 
remberg—a picture through which Priscilla, 
too, “saw visions and dreamed dreams,”’ 
and she knew Cecilia’s thoughts had flown 
back to the land she had learned to love 
so well. 

“But this is not chill November, for ‘the 
year’s at the spring.’” and Cecilia jumped 
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up. “Octavia is trying to write and we are 
disturbing her. Come and show me the 
lions.” 


It was a delightful old house, with spa- 
cious rooms and yawning fireplaces, while 
the greed of a coliector would have grown 
apace at sight of the Berkley treasures that 
furnished it forth. Bits of porcelain, quaint 
old silver and fragile bubbles of Venetian 
glass, gathered by some former Berkley 
with roving tendencies, and the taste of a 
connoisseur, glimmered from old cabinets 
redolent with scent of sandal wood and pot- 
pourri. 

“The Berlin-wool work of Aunt Maria—I 
see it not,” cried Cecilia, mischievously, as 
she surveyed the soft-toned tapestries that 
had replaced it. “‘Therein, methinks, I trace 
thy hand, thou Vandal!” Her quick eye 
noted the pictures that supersedéd the steel 
engravings which had formerly moved her 
to gloomy thoughts. Here was a photo- 
eee of Lake Lucerne, there a Venetian 

aterway gleaming like a jewel; beyond, a 
gray day in Holland with hidden sunlight 
warming the mist and a quaint windmill 
rising from a gray-green group of pollard 
willows. 

Priscilla Watched the changeful face as 
Cecilia passed from one familiar picture to 
another—all her gifts. “How will you bear 
to settle down in Meadowbrook!” she cried 
impulsively. Cecilia looked at her, gravely; 
the passionate undertone had not escaped 
her. ‘You should have gone, too,”” she 
said, divining the longing that Octavia had 
never suspected. ‘“‘Why not, as well as I?” 

Priscilla drew a long breath. “You had 
your music to call you, but I am not musi- 
cal,” she answered. “Not musical, per- 
haps, but something else,” turning to an 
unpretentious water color that yet held the 
spirit of spring in its glimpse of blossom- 
ing orchard, and tender, elusive tones of 
budding life. “Did you think the tiny ‘P 
B’ would escape me? Why, Priscilla, who 
knows what you might do? I am going to 
talk to Octavia.” 

“No—oh, no!” Priscilla, protested. “I 
say “ anything to 


beg that you will not 


Octavia. It would hurt her to think—besides 
this is my work, to stay right here. If it 
had been a large talent like yours.” Cecilia 
bent and kissed her. “Your life makes 
truer music,’’ she said, in a hushed voice. 

“When will you sing to us?’ Priscilla 
asked, anxious to turn the subject. But 
Cecilia was not to be persuaded. ‘Wait 
until the floor no longer goes up and down,” 
she said, gaily, passing imto the hall. “A 
pilgrim from foreign lands saiutes you!”’ 
dropping a courtesy before the _ rather 
wooden-faced ancestors gazing stolidly from 
the walls. ‘Now for up-stairs.”’ 

“Not just yet, Cecilia,” spoke Octavia, 
behind them. “I am going to drive and 
I thought you would like to go with me. 
The horses are at the door.” ‘‘The quicker 
I settle into my niche, the better,’ thought 
Cecilia, as she donned her hat, “so, by all 
means, let me refresh my memory of 
Meadowbrook. I wonder if I can adapt 
myself gracefully? Perhaps, since this 
must be the end, it would have been better 
if I had never left home!” Yet, though 
she foresaw moments of wild revolt against 
the staid decorum of the New England 
town, she knew herself forever blessed by 
dear memories that were richly worth the 


pain. 

Cecilia looked eagerly from side to side 
as they drove along the shaded streets. It 
was more beautiful than she had remem- 
bered; also more circumscribed—more 
peaceful. Octavia bowed, occasionally, with 
gracious friendliness and Cecilia found her 
memory quickened at sight of familiar 
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OT hens marketing to do,” Octavia re- 
marked, as they turned into the business 
portion. Cecilia hardly heard her, being 
intent upon a distant strain of music. Her 
face brightened and she thrust her head 
out of the carriage in search of its 
mee WhY, Octavia, who is that man play- 
ing the violin on the curb?’ she asked, in- 


credulously. “It can’t be—.” x ; 
Octavia looked out indifferently. Tt is 
Professor Helmholz. Do you remember 
him?” “Do I remember him! But why 
is he playing there?’ : 
“Tt is quite customary to see him. I sup- 


pose he earns something in that way. The 
children like his music.” “There is hope 
for Meadowbrook, then,” Cecilia murmured 
indignantly, ‘“‘but the present generation 
stands convicted. Stop a moment, John. I 

ri et out.” . 
wale, des Cecilia!” remonstrated Octavia; 
but the girl was already on the ground and 
did not hear. Miss Berkley’s eyes followed 
her in disapproving surprise as Cecilia hur- 
ried across the road to the tail, pathetic 
figure, upon whose gray hair the warm 
May sun beat down as he swayed to the 
lilt of the violin. 

The musician’s eyes were tightly closed 
upon the sordid side of his occupation, for 
which the rusty hat at his feet sent up a 
plea from its empty recesses. Cecilia in- 
stinctively opened her purse; then, with 
intuitive delicacy, closed it again. The vi- 
olinist was still unconscious of her pres- 
ence, unmindful of outward influences. The 
girl smiled tremulously at the impractical 
selection of music, for he was playing— 
Bach! 

Just then the musician opened his eyes 
to look at her in bewilderment. “Dear pro- 
fessor,” the girl said, softly, ‘“‘is Meadiow- 
brook so advanced that I find you regaling 
the town with Bach?’ 

A light of recognition sprang into his 
eyes. “It is, then, my little Cecilia, with the 
voice from the blessed Himmel!” he cried 
in joy, grasping her outstretched hands. 
“And it is from the Fatherland that thou 
comest! Ach—it is a weary time that we 
baf waited for the song bird, but thou art 
here at last.” 

The quaint accent stirred hosts of mem- 
ories and Cecilia’s face reflected his glad- 
ness. (Unmindful of the probable surprise 
of Meadowbrook at the sight of its street 
musician and the daughter of its proud- 
est family standing with clasped hands on 
its main thoroughfare, they smiled bright- 
ly upon each other as friends tried and true. 

“But why Bach?” Cecilia asked again, 
treating his occupation as in nowise strange. 
Recalled to the present, the man’s weather- 
beaten face flushed darkly; then he, too, ac- 
cepted the situation with dignity. ‘‘Bach, 
hein?’ and he laughed grimly. “Mostly I 
Play the music for others, and then—” he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively; ‘but 
one leetle moment I take him for myself.’ 

A warning cough from the carriage across 
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the street roused Cecilia to her 


sister’s 
sense of the proprieties. Octavia had 
coughed before—as often as her dignity and 
the presence of the coachman would allow— 
but to no purpose. 

“IT must go,” the runaway said, hurried- 
ly, ‘“‘but I must see you soon, professor. Are 
you and Minna still in the little house under 
the hill?’’ Professor Helmholz nervously 
brushed back his straggling locks. ‘‘Thou 
hast heard it not?’ he queried. ‘I am not 
these two years in the leetle house. I am 
now alone.” He lifted his hat from the 
ground, carefully brushing the dust from 
the bit of crape that completed his little 
story. 

“You must come to me, then,” the girl 
said, her eyes expressing her sympathy 
where words would have pained. “Come to- 
morrow,” and she was gone. “I hope you 
did not mind waiting,”’ she said to Octavia 
with such frank sweetness that the elder 
forbore to criticise. 

“Why does Professor Helmholz play upon 
the street for a living?’’ Cecilia asked Pris- 
cila when they were alone. Then Priscilla 
told the pitiful tale of popular indifference; 
of pushing candidates for favor, against 
whom the old professor was powerless; of 
sensitive pride that would not break until 
actual necessity drove to the present hu- 
miliating occupation. Cecilia listened with-- 
out comment; but she was absent-minded 
at dinner and until forced to rouse from 
her abstraction by the arrival af callers. 

The rooms buzzed with voices as the af- 
ternoon wore.away, through which chimed 
the tinkle of china and silver as Octavia 
served tea. Cecilia patiently answered re- 
iterated questions regarding her journey 
and her life abroad, gracefully acknowledg- 
ing the expressions of satisfactiqn over her 
return. 

“I hope soon to have the opportunity for 
hearing you sing,’”’ said Mrs Jervis, with the 
ponderous dignity that befitted a pillar of 
the social structure. 

“Thank you—I will gladly sing for you,” 
said Cecilia sweetly. Then the good lady 
was somewhat surprised by a sudden light 
in the girl’s eyes. Her words had fitted in- 
to what had been the backgroundof Cecilia’s 
thoughts throughout the afternoon. >= 

[To Be Concluded.] 





From the Heart. ‘ 


Would you know, O curious Ben, 
What true women want in men? 
Only titles that are won 
By some act that they have done; 
Only manners that impart 
Knowledge of their source—the heart. 
[Helen Mathers. 





Disappointment—There is many a thing 
that the world calls disappointment; but 
there is no such word in the dictionary of 
faith. What to others are disappointments 
are to believers intimations of the will of 
God.—[Newton. 





Summer Boarders—We are getting some 
very suggestive and helpful articles on the 
practical experience of our readers in tak- 
ing summer boarders, which will be enjoyed 
by every reader. The object, as stated in 
the April 14 issue, is not so much in the 
line of bookkeeping accounts as experiences 
showing what boarders like and don't like, 
what food and'accommodationsto give them, 
what policy to pursue on any or all points. 
The contest will remain open till May 15, 
the prizes being $2 for the best letter, $1.50 
for the two next, and five prizes of $1 each, 
with more prizes if the articles warrant. 





The lightning bug is brilliant, 
But it hasn’t any mind, 

It stumbles through existence 
With its headlight on behind. 





Marching to Mecca—As we marched in 
our childhood, place back to back one chair 
less than the number of children to march. 
The organ starts up some measured air, 
preferably a march, and the children start 
single file. Suddenly the music ceases and 
the children or older players drop into the 
chairs. Some will not be on the lookout, 
and often two or three scramble for one 
chair. One is left over, however, and must 
drop out of the game. Then a chair also 
is removed, and the music recommences, 
and the marchers march as before. When 
the players dwindle to two, with one chair 
for their goal, the excitement is as intense 
as that of two rivals at a spelling match 
striving each to outstand the other.—[{The 
Maine. 














The Home Dressmaker. 


Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers, 


Get 
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Tos—LADIES', Tar 

ys ee 40 and 43 7970—GIRLS’ GORED 

inch bust. Madras. SKIRT WITH GATH- 

ique, percale, linen or ERED OR DOUBLE 
mch flannel are ap- BOX PLAITED BACK, 

ropriate fabrics for > and years, 

Eiie mode, the machine Yellow and white organ- 


die was chosen for this 
dainty little skirt with 
Valenciennes lace and 
insertion for trimming. 
wn, dimity or nain- 
sook may be developed 
in this style with lace, 
bon or velvet 
mings. f made with- 
out the ruffle > 
plaited in the back it_is 
an ane ay 4 model 
for cashmere, henrietta, 
cheviot or challis, 


stitching on the_ tucks 
roviding a geictly tai- 
for finish. The double 
hem in_ front through 
which the closing is ef- 
fected with buttons and 
buttonholes _ is covered 
by a band of ribbon vel- 
yet. The forward turn- 
ing tucks at either side 
form a_ vest effect, an 
are slightly 


over the narrow velvet 
girdle. 





ED SKIRT, .22, 24, 26, 
23 and . 


KIRT, 12, 14 and 16 
years. Light weight and 
summer fabrics _ lend 


themselves gracefully to 
the new flounce skirts, 
which are much more 
appropriate for this pur- 
se than the close _fit- 
ng models worn last 
summer. 





CKED SKIRT, 12, 
14 and 16 years. Home- 
gpan, cashmere, Vene- 

an, henrietta, serge or 
challis 
pl 
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D WAIST, 12, 14, and 
Je rears 794a—MISSES’ 


may em- 
loyed to develop this 
ttractive costume. Dead 

eolienne was chosen 
or this smart tucked 








7980—LADIES’, MISS- rose silk. e waist 
Es’ } IL- mounted on a glove fit- 
REN’S SUN BON- fea lining which closes 
ETS, one size. Th > ine — sous. The 
ts ma ow e is Trma- 
tastefully developed ently” attached = 
imi Ry & skusooks, wile fastened. at the, left 
ce, 


embroidery or rib 
bon for decoration. 
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Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 

Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 


Canning Methods—As announced in the 
April 21 issue, six prizes of $2 each, and at 
least five of $1, will be given for articles 
on canning vegetables, one subject to each 
article. We don’t want mechanical rules or 
book recipes, but best methods learned by 
practical experience, and written in a way 
that will be simple and helpful to others. 
‘We want to hear from the practical house- 





wives particularly. Never mind if you 
aren’t accustomed to “writing for the 
press.”” We'll correct all mistakes, if you’ll 


only make your methods and _ directions 
plain. Open till May 19. 





Datura Poisonous?—Last season was my 
first experience with the datura, and I was 
charmed with its waxy blossoms unfolding 
in the moonlight, and wrote a little article 
in praise of it. This is what a correspond- 
ent writes in a floral magazine: “Some of 
your writers have not had much experience 
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up. The burrs and seeds are rank poison, 
I have read of children dying and I have 
seen a dog and cat die from playing with 
the burrs,—dying in a pleasant delirium.” 
I know they are of'the tobacco family, 
cousin to nicotiana. Why do such houses 
as Henderson’s catalog such dangerous 
seed, if it is so? Will some scientist or flo- 
rist inform the public of its true character? 
[Eliza Bradish. 





Asked and Answered—Mrs §. K., if you 


mean baby’s worsted crocheted sacque, we 
printed directions for infant’s jacket in 
crazy stitch Aug 12, ’99, and child’s ero. 
cheted sacque March 25, ’99.——The best 
way to clean galvanized ware is asked. 





State Flowers—Here are the state flow~ 


ers of those states that have one: Dela- 
ware, peach blossom; Pennsylvania,. wild 
rose; .aaine, pine cone and tassle; Michi- 
gan, apple blossom; Montana, bitter root; 
Nebraska, golden-rod; Oregon, Oregon 
grape; Vermont, red clover; Colorado, col- 


umbine; North Dakota, golden-rod; Cali- 
fornia, California poppy; Idaho, syringa; 
Kansas, sunflower; Nevada, sage brush; 


Utah, sea lily; Washington, rhododendron, 
{E. B 


. 





“They say a horse has every disease that 
a human being has. Do you believe it?” 

“I know it I bought one from a friend 
recently.” 





with. datura or they would at once pull it 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Treatise on the General Principles Governin 
Outdoor Art; with Sundry Suggestions for their 
Application in the Commoner Problems of Gar- 
dening. 

By F. A. WAUGH, Professor of Horticulture, University 
of Vermont and State Agricultural College. The treat- 
ment of the fundamental principles of Landscape Garden- 
ing forms the key note to this work. Theauthor 
the rare art of condensation ina high degree, so that the 
reader secures a great deal of information in small com- 
pass. The illustrations are mechanically and artistically 
very excellent. Besides, ail mean something and have 
some vital connection with the text. The pesoepees here 
so carefully analyzed are of such broad appli 
the book will be useful to a large class of readers; not only 
to professions) oo e pettenees, ownees of home 
grounds, suburban residents, park and cemetery super- 
intendents, teachers; but also to architects, landsca 
painters, photographers, and art lovers and students 
general. Profusely I[lustrated, 12mo, 150 Ps cloth, 
Price, postpaid, cents 
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This Crack Shot “Take Down” 


Rifles costing three times the prin s' ee Shot are not more 
ed. erefore, we can 
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Shot for accuracy, which is the most essential feature of a rifle, and yet never hereto- 
fore to be foun 
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Every barrel is accurately ri 


d in rifles at the price of the Crack Shot. | > 
The Crack Shot is the safest rifle on the market, as it is fitted with an Automatic 


Safety. 
The t 1 r 
out of the class of other rifles at its price. 


It has a 22 Short, 201-2 barrel and weighs about 4 pounds. 
ened Frame and Butt Plate, Blued Barrel, 
detached by simply loosening the screw under frame. 


following low terms. 
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The Invalid at the Table. 


[Thirteenth paper in our series, “To be 
Happy Though Delicate,” by Ethelwyn 
Wetherald.]j 
The spectacie,of a chronic invalid at the 

dinner table is a mournful one. He refuses 
the bread because there is yeast in it, the 
biscuits because there is baking powder in 
them, the butter because it is not so goud 
for him as cod liver oil, the meat because it 
increases that deadly acid in the blood 
which ig the source of all his woe, the po- 
tatoes because they are starchy, the tea be- 
eause there is no nourishment in it. He 
looks around at the rest of the family, bus- 
ily devouring their sausages, pickles and 
fried potatoes, and wonders why there is no 
such thing as justice in the world. 

That member of the family who is able to 
be about the house, but who is not able to 
eat or sleep or work to any noticeable de- 
gree, should be considered first in the plans 
for the regular meals. He should not be 
reguiated to a diet of eternal grape-nuts 
and shredded wheat biscuit. The most nu- 
tritious food on earth will lose much of its 
power, not only to please but to nourish, 
when it appears on the table three times 
a day. Let a sick woman tell her family 
physician that she has been dieting herself 
pretty rigidly, and he will say, ““Well, you 
had better adupt a generous diet for atime.” 
Let her confess to unlimited indulgence in 
candies and cakes, and he will recommend 
total abstinence from sugar. Change, va- 
riety, novelty, unexpectedness, are impor- 
tant elements in the question of cure. 

When other meats are prohibited, a small 
piece of roast lamb is often permissible. If 
there is chicken broth, it should be abso- 
lutely free from fat. All soup should be 
served very hot and free from grease orveg- 
etables. Do not be sparing of eggs or cream. 
These can be found nowhere so fresh and 
delicious as in the farmer’s household. New- 
laid eggs dropped into boiling water, which 
is removed to the back of the stove for 10 
minutes, make an ideal breakfast dish. 
Bread for toast should be cut thin and 
evenly and crisply browned. Thick toast, 
displaying a quantity of bread between its 
brownish-black surfaces, is not to be toler- 
ated. Very eatable unleavened cakes can 
be made either in the form of gems, or by 
stirring whole wheat flour very slowly into 
salted boiling water until it is too thick to 
bubble, and dipping it out, spoonful by 
spoonful, into drop cakes in a well-floured 
pan, and baking half an hour. When per- 
fectly done they should be well cooked and 
tender in the middle, and brown on the out- 
side. The gluten crackers for sale are usu- 
ally hard, round, white, tasteless objects, 
somewhat larger than the button on a white 
skirt, and a good deal the same flavor. As 
it is a mistake to eat anything that is not 
genuinely agreeable to the taste, it is better 
to buy an occasional loaf of gluten bread 
when in the nearest city. Gluten flour is 
more expensive than ordinary flour and in- 
comparably sweeter and more satisfying. 
Recently the experiment was made of scald- 
ing a small quantity of salted gluten flour 
with boiling water, stirring it into a very 
thick batter, and baking it in the shape of 
cakes. These were eaten not only by the 
invalid but by every member of the family, 
and praised for their tender, sweet and 
agreeable flavor. It was even supposed that 
sugar had been put into them. so notice- 
able was their wheaten sweetness. 

In culinary experiments of this’ sort, 
where the ingredients consist solely of 
flour, water and salt, it is only by the most 
theughtful care and skill that the best re- 
sults can be obtained. A similar careful- 
ness and simplicity should govern every 
process of cooking for the half sick. Don’t 
let the wished-for glass of milk be tepid; 
serve it scalding hot. Have the interior of 
the baked potato white and light, the baked 
apple of some sweet variety that will re- 
quire no sugar, and the cream as genuine 
as is possible with perfect sweetness. Do 
not cook tapioca, sago, rice or corn starch 
unless they are specially requested. Squash, 
oyster plant, tomatoes, beans, peas, onions 
each of these can be rendered, by careful 


This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[f{Adv. 
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cooking, delicious and most digestible, while 
a pudding of gelatine and whipped cream 
(facetiously termed grease and glue by one 
dyspeptic of my acquaintance), though it 
may appear light and delicate, is an un- 
mecessarily severe tax on digestion. Only 
the best materials and the very best cook- 
ing should go to the invalid’s end of the ta- 
ble. 





The Healthful Rhubarb. 


AGNES CARR SAGE, 





In stewing, the best plan is to skin the 
stalks and cut into inch-length pieces. Then 
place in a saucepan with a very little wa- 
ter and a pinch of soda. As soon as it boils, 
skim off the scum and sweeten to. taste. 
This also makes a delicious filling for a 
pie with only one crust and a meringue 
on top. 

Rhubarb Shortcake: This is sure to be 
appreciated by the whole family. Bake in 
flat tins a shorteake of rather rich biscuit 
dough, split open, butter well and spread 
with stewed pieplant. 
cream. 

Rhubarb and Apple Pie: Chop together an 
equal amount of apples and rhubarb. Fill 
a deep pie dish with this, putting in plenty 
of sugar, a lump of butter and sprinkling 
over the fruit a little flour. Cover with a 
top crust and bake. 

Rhubarb Slump: Peel and cut quite fine 
sufficient pieplant to measure one quart. 
Add to this a scant pint of sugar and sim- 
mer gently until tender. Rub together 1% 
cups flour, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, %4 teaspoon salt and 1 heaping tea- 
spoon baking powder. Wet with milk to 
a soft dough, which turn onto a floured 
board and roll out in a thick sheet that will 
just fit the top of the saucepan containing 
the rhubarb. Lay this carefully over the 
stewing fruit, cover closely and simmer 
slowly for half an hour longer. Then lift 
the cooked crust to a deep dish and pour 
the pieplant over. Eat hot as it is, or serve 
cold with cream. 

Rhubarb Betty: Soak bread crumbs in 
salted water until soft; and arrange in a 
pudding dish, alternate layers of the 
crumbs and rhubarb cut into small pieces. 
Sprinkle a generous amount of sugar and 
a little nutmeg on each layer. Dot the top 
with butter and bake in the oven until 
brown. Can be eaten with butter and su- 
gar, or a hard sauce. 

Rhubarb Fool: Prepare a sauce with 1 
qt cut up stalks and 1 pt sugar. When 
cooked rub through a sieve, return to the 
fire and stir for 10 minutes. Then set away 
until cold. With this, mix 1 pt of thick 
cream and serve immediately. 

If one has a quantity of the pinkish green 
plant, it would be well to put some up for 
winter use, and canned rhubarb can, if de- 
sired, be done without sugar, and sweet- 
ened at the time of using. Simply stew 
tender and fill into glass cans or stone jars, 
shaking well to exclude all air, and if it 
settles much, put in a little more. Seal 
tightly and keep in a dark closet. This is 
fine for pies and shortcake when fruit is 
scarce. 

Rhubarb Jam: Boil gently together for 
three hours an equal amount of granulated 
sugar and rhubarb, adding the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon for each pound 
of fruit. 


Rhubarb Sherbet: This is a~ pleasant, 


acid drink for warm weather. Wash the 
stalks and cut into inch pieces without 
skinning. Measure, and to 1 gt put an 


equal amount of water. Simmer until very 
tender. Add the grated rind of 1 lemon and 
3 tablespoons sugar, stirring until the latter 
is dissolved. Cool and strain. Then chill 
on ice before serving. 

Kansas Lemonade: Put a little juice of 
stewed pieplant into a glass of cold water, 
sweeten to taste and flavor with lemon. 

Rhubarb Wine: Peel, chop fine and mash 
the piepiant to a puip. Weigh and allow 1 
qt water and 1 Ib sugar to each pound of 
fruit. Mix well and turn into an earthen 
receptacle, where it should be covered with 
a cloth and stand until it ferments, being 
stirred daily. When fermentation ceases, 
skim and strain, pour into a cask and let 
stand open for 24 hours, Then close the 
bunghole and keep for four months, when 
it can be racked off into bottles which 
should be closely sealed and put away on 
their sides 


Serve with sugar and - 
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The Good Cook. 


Pickling Shad—In reply to an inquirer, 
an old shad fisherman has preserved many 
barrels of shad as follows: Dress the fish, 
splitting clear through to the backbone 
the entire length, and removing the back- 
bone if you wish. Wash off the blood, and 
put down a layer of salt and a layer of fish, 
so that the layers of fish will not touch one 





another. Do not put in any water; the shad 
“make their own brine,” as the fishermen 
express it. 


Grandma’s Roll Jelly-Cake—Two eggs, 
% cup sugar, 1 heaping teaspoon baking 
powder, scant cup flour, 1 tablespoonful hot 
water; beat well and bake in a flat tin. 
Spread with jell and roll in a towel.— 
foe Me 4 


Sugar Doughnuts—Here is a recipe for 
sugar doughnuts for Aroostook Girl: One 
cup sugar, 1 egg, 4 cup thick cream, 1% 
cups milk, % teaspoon nutmeg and salt, 1 
teaspoon soda and 2 oz cream tartar, Mix 
as soft as ean easily be handled, fry in good 
hot fat. These are light and delicious. I 
wish some of the Tablers would send me 
a good recipe for mince pies.—[Miss Dill. 





Fudges—Two cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 
tablespoon butter, %4 cake chocolate, pinch 
of salt, 1 tablespoon vanilla. Cook until 
thick, remove and beat to a cream. Put in 
buitered dishes to cool and cut in squares. 
[Sunbeam. 





Johnnycake—Two tablespoons sugar, 1 
tablespoon butter, 2 well-beaten eggs; stir 
all together; add 1 cup sweet milk, 3 tef- 
spoons (level) baking powder, and % cup 
corn meal, then add flour to make it quite 
stiff. Bake in square tins in a quick oven. 
If directions are followed this never fails 
to make a light, delicious cake. Unlike 
most Johnnycakes, this is also good cold, 
but is best eaten while hot.—[{Mary Foster 
Snider, 


Quick Indian Pudding—Place 1 qt milk 
on the stove, in an agate pudding pan, break 
1 egg in a quart cup, add salt and ginger 
to taste, 1 large tablespoon three times 
even full of Indian meal, beat, then fill cup 
up to the first crease with best P R mo- 
lasses, add as manv raisins as liked. When 
milk is hot pour into it the ingredients, 
stir constantly until thick and just wheys, 
then put in piping hot oven and bake from 
20 to 30 minutes. Please try and report.— 
[Will Cox. 


Ribbon Cake—Here is a recipe I have 
used 15 years without a failure. The grain 
of cake depends on flour and putting to- 
gether. Two cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 
creamed with sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 
eggs (whites and yolks beaten separately), 
3 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
sifted in flour three times, or 1 of soda 
and two of cream of tartar. Flavor. Put 
half the mixture in two oblong pans. To 
the remainder add 1 tablespoon molasses, 
\% teaspoonful of cinnamon, clove, allspice, 
nutmeg, 1 large cup of stoned and chopped 
raisins, currants and citron if desired. Put 
into one or two pans like the first. Lay 
the sheets together while warm with jelly 
between.—[E. B. 


Old-Fashioned Indian Pudding—Charity 


Sweet asks for the recipe of an old-fash- 
ioned Indian pudding. I will give one that 
I have used for 30 years or more and it is 
always good: One qt fine meal, 2 hand- 
fuls wheat flour, 1 small cup molasses, 1 
teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon soda, 1 cup chopped suet. Make 
quite thin with milk, boil three hours in a 
tin pudding pail, shutting the lid on tight 
with a cloth, rubbing butter on the pail 
before putting in the batter.—{Aunt Eva. 














I thank the young lady that gave the rec- 
ipe for orange straws. They are very nice, 
but are better by boiling the orange peel 
a little —{E. B. 

Tried the recipe for loaf of fruit cake: 
found it excellent.—{H. McM. B. 


a 


In reply to M. M. R., the address of Hon 
Carl Schurz is New York city. Andrew 
Carnegie’s home city is Pittsburg, Pa, but 
he ig about building a mansion on Fifth 
avenue, New York city.—The concern 
which controls the biograph is the Ameri- 
can Mutoscope company, New York city. 











Talk Around the Table. 


The Bachelor Farmer in the West. 


YANKEE DUTCHMAN, 





The far east being too crowded for the 
energetic young farmer’s son he went west, 
hired out in any capacity, saved a few hun- 
dred dollars and took up a homestead, say 
20 to 30 miles from a schoolhouse, church 
or good wagon road, letting alone railroads 
or towns. On that homestead he found lots 
of grass, a sparkling spring, a good settle- 
ment of prairie dogs, coyotes, squirrels and 
jack rabbits. He did not find any wood in 
the prairie country, but he did see at the 
horizon dark hills covered with pines or 
firs, all the way from 20 to 100 miles off, 
and if he wanted any he had to do like 
Mahomet, that is, go to it. Of course he 
was the possessor or a team of horses, har- 
ness, wagon, a dog, a gun, coffee pot, frying 
pan, water bucket, jackknife, flour, bacon, 
a few pounds of coffee or tea and feed. 

All these things went with him on the 
first trip to the woods to procure a supply 
of poles to build “tt house” and some fire- 
wood. The journey was tedious. An ax 
a~* spade had to be added, the ax for the 
woods and the spade to “build” the roads, 
that is, to cut down creek banks im order 
to cross with less hazard. The trip would 
take three or four days. The meals were 
very primitive and he was cook, chamber- 
maid, etc, ali in one. Upon return from the 
woods, near the spring on a sidehill a dug- 
out was made and the poles used for roof. 
A hole near the door served for window; 
there was no glass in the combination; it 
also let out the smoke. Some tall dry bunch 
grass was the bedstead. There was no 
stove, an old dry goods box was the pantry 
and table, and another box the chair; his 
wardrobe was small and he possessed soap, 
a comb and a iée mirror. All was accord- 
ing to his means. 

He bought a breaking plow and com- 
menced to change the green prairie into 
black sod. This had to be done during May 
and June, so long as the spring rains kept 
the soil moist; likely he turned over 50 to 60 
acres during that time. Then he went off 
to the far away settlements to help harvest 
or earn enough money or grain, etc, to feed 
himself and team and seed wheat for 
spring, seeding his breaking. There was 
no work in winter, so he housed up. His 
haystack made one side of his barn, which 
consisted of some posts and poles covered 
with reeds and grass and the walls were 
old burlaps. The climate not being severe 
this was enough; the horses were let out 
during the day as long as the weather per- 
mitted, and they came home in the evening, 
because the bachelor loved his horses and 
his dog in the solitude, and these creatures 
knew it and were affectionate to him. The 
dog would sleep at his feet and act as sen- 
tinel. 

He did not take many trips to town un- 
less it was necessary. His mail was light 
ard he would collect old newspapers and 
books to pass time during winter. He would 
hunt the rabbit and prairie hen along with 
the festive coyote for fresh meat and the 
latter for a preparation as the prospective 
owner of some hens. He never thought 
about ever being sick; for he was young 
and healthy, the climate rigorous and very 
healthful, air and water pure; he had plenty 
of exercise and always a good appetite and 
conscience, and slept well. He was not 
subject to gout. And thus winter passed. 

{To Be Concluded.] 





George’s Fiancee—Why does S. Q. Croker 
leave us to guess whether George’s intend- 
ed had not a good and sufficient reason for 
appearing in “shabby shoes?” He should 
be banished to the Philippines if he doesn’t 
explain how he was able to read character 
between the rents of those shoes. Did he 
descry corns or bunions and mentally ejac- 
ulate, “A virago,” “a wasp,” ‘a frail bark 
in a sea of passion and flying at her mast- 
head, ‘Don’t tread on me?’”’ Or was she an 
irrepressible gadder and gossip, who would 
n her home and bankrupt her liege 
lord by extravagance, particularly in shoes? 
Maybe her pa wisely gave her a monthly 
allowance and she unwisely made the rest 
of her “outfit” too “up-to-date,” thinking 
she could hide the shoes beneath a flashy 
dress. I know a woman—a lady if you 
chocse—who at times has to rest her feet 
by wearing old soft shoes, and if a caller 
happens in she neither hides nor apologizes 
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nor changes her shoes, but smilingly ex- 
plains that her personal comfort requires 
it. ‘All really great people are peculiar’— 
i e, different from the common herd (of 
fops), and generally live and move on a4 
higher plane than fashion dictates. If 
George’s flancee made no effort to conceal 
her shoes, I'll wager a new pair that they 
were no index of the fatal defect in her 
“makeup.”—[D. R. Reeves. 





By All Means, let every woman learn to 
harness as well as unharness a horse. She 
might also learn to plow and stack wheat, 
and it will not hurt her to do all the milk- 


ing. Any extra time she has, she might 
‘play around” at churning or washing or 
any other little thing lke that. Would it 


not have been well if Aunt Mamie had also 
added that “every man should learn to ‘com- 
pose’ as well as ‘dispose’ (of) a cake,” for 
there may come a time when the goodwife 
will take a notion to “hold down a store 
box” (a privilege heretofore claimed and 
monopolized by the sterner sex), and in 
such case “milord” would find knowledge 
of housewifely duties come in very good 
play. Matilda, that young girl you men- 
tioned may have been very beautiful, but 
pardon me if I say that she cannot be very 











A farmer is known by his furrow as 
“the carpenter is known by his chips.” It 
takes a firm hand and a true eye to turn 
a straight furrow. No wonder the farmer 
wears out, spite of exercise and fresh air. 
One day’s work on the farm would tire 


many a trained athlete. And the farmer 
works hardest of all. The first up and 
the last to bed, feeding his team before 
he feeds himself, his work is practically 
never done. Why does not the farmer 
treat his own body as he treats the land 
he cultivates? He puts back in phos- 
oy what he takes out in crops, or the 
nd would grow poor. The farnier 
should put back into his body the vital 
elements exhausted by labor. If he does 
not, he will soon complain of “poor 
health.” The great value of Dr. Pierce’s 
Goldeu Medical Discovery is in its vital- 
izing power. It gives strength to the 
stomach, life to the lungs, purity to the 
blood. It supplies Nature with the sub- 
stances by which she builds up the body, 
just as the farmer supplies Nature with 
the substances that build up the crops, 


*I write to tell you of the great benefit I re- 
ceived from the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,” writes Mr. G. B. Bird, of Byrn- 
side, Putnam Co., W.Va. “It cured me ofa very 
bad case of indigestion associated with torpid 
liver. Before I began the use of ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery ’ I had no appetite; could not sleep 
nor work but very little. The little that I ate 
did not agree with me, bowels constipated, and 
life was a misery tome. I wrote to Dr. Pierce 
giving the symptoms, and asked for advice. 

e advised me to try the ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery ’ so I began the use of it and after taking 
four bottles I felt so well that I went to work; 
but soon got worse, so I again began the use of it 
and used it about eight weeks longer, when I 
was permanently cured.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets invigor- 
ate stomach, liver and bowels. Use 
them when you require a pill. 
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BARELY ROOM FOR NINE OF US 


“bright,” or she certainly would not live 
with a drinking, smoking and gambling 
husband. For the sake of her children she 
should leave him, if for nothing else. Helen 
Wendell, my ambition is to become a bus- 
iness woman.—[Nothing to Say. 


Ideal Old Maid—Madam Chatterbox, I 


hardly think I need your advice, for when 
I marry, if ever I do, I intend marrying 
someone who will hire the work done. Why, 
I know not the least thing about cooking. 
My life has been sheltered from such work. 
Where in life can a truer type of a sweet 
woman be found than in an old maid? There 
are exceptions, of course, but the ideal old 
maid has a sunny temper and face to agree, 
one to sympathize and be trusted in, one 
whom everyone will love. The idea of cats 
and dogs, etc, is always connected with 
the old maid. I think it because she is so 
kind and loving that the lower types of life 
trust and love her, too.—[Belle Marie. 








“Best We Can’'’—Aunt Mollie and Ethel 
M., you both have my sincere sympathy in 
your deep affliction. Ethel M., would it not 
be well for us all to adopt your family 
motto, ‘‘Do the best we can?” If each and 
every one of us would do the best we can 
at all times, I think we might lighten the 
burdens of our friends many times.—[No 2 
of 127. 





SUMMING UP. 
There are days when all goes smoothly, 
Not a ripple on’life’s stream, 
And ’tis easy to be noble,— 
Life is but a grand, sweet dream. 


Then there comes a day of sadness, 
Bitter darkness everywhere, 

When the heart is worn and aching 
With the burden it must bear. 


Then a day of petty troubles, 
Trifles here and there annoy; 
Vexing words, in anger spoken, 
Rob my day of rightful joy. 


Heart of mine, when at the sunset 
You sum up your good and ill, 
With a courage calm and trustful, 
Say, “It is the Father’s will.” 
WINIFRED CARNEY. 





“Why Birds Don’t Sing’—Emma B. 
Dunham, that was a very nice poem of 
yours on “Why the birds don’t sing.”” Only 
change the last four lines thusly: 

“They cannot sing,” a grieved voicemoaned, 

“Men have old trees cut down, 

And rifles and shotguns are owned 

By every male in town.” 

[Eda. 


Pugilist—Madge, I think your ideal pu- 
gilist must be “Kid McCoy.”’ I have seen 
several pictures of him and he looks very 
well, but I imagine a pugilist would not 
make a very devoted husband, and when I 
get a husband (that is, if I get one), he will 
have to 12 about as good as they make 
them, or else I don’t want one.—[Daught. 





Cruel Boys—I agree with Eda about the 
birds. It always did make me weary to 
hear boys talk about cruel girls. Cruel 
girls, indeed! I wonder what they call 
themselves, for if there is anything more 
crue] than a boy I have yet to see it. I 
know there are boys and boys, but a boy 
who is not cruel I have always found to be 
the exception and not the rule, I never 


wear birds on my hats; I don’t like them, 
and neither do I like them in the live state 
very much. I like to see them around, but 
I wouldn’t be bothered with a bird in the 
house. It takes all my time to wait on the 
eats; they keep me running at their heels 
from morning until night.—[Miss Idal. 


Trouble Ahead—That subject of “pigs and 
potatoes” seems to be a bone of contention 
among the Tablers. Why not feed the po- 
tatoes to the pigs and make sausage of 
the pigs, and so end all? Nothing to Say, 
I glory in your spunk. Why should a wo- 
man marry some ignorant, lazy lubber to 
keep from being called “old maid,” when 
she is perfectly able to take care of her- 
self? There are so many avenues of indus- 
try open to women now that they ought to 
feel quite independent. We had a lady mail 
carrier last summer, and I believe she gave 
perfect satisfaction. Of course if it is a 
love match, I say get married if the young 
man is worthy, but if he is lazy or dissi- 
pated, there is trouble ahead; far better be 
a “bachelor girl’ still.—[June Bug. 


Serviceable Birds—The relentless, mer- 


cenary slaughter of handsome birds carried 
on to meet the demands of milliners; the 
equally inexcusable warfare waged against 
them by amateur collectors; the merciless 
killing indulged in for mere sport or noto- 
riety are justly condemned; but not less 
justly is the farmer condemned for waging 
war against birds which, indeed, molest his 
crops, but if he knew it they do him far 
greater service than harm, destroying cer- 
tain insects and small animals which would 
injure him infinitely more than they do. 
You doubt it? Take time to read standard 
works on the subject, and if unconvinced, 
perhaps by keen observation you might see 
proofs “with your own eyes.’’—[Florence 
A. Baughman Shank. 


Try on Self—For over 10 years I used to 
hunt, was crazy to, and I used to shoot all 
kinds of beautiful birds. I had a pair of 
wings on each door case. After I got older 
I got to putting myself in the bird’s place 
(and let me say here, that is the best way 
to find out how anyone or thing will like 
a thing, is to try it .on one’s self first). I 
hardly ever touch a gun now, and then only 
to shoot pests or game.—[North Star. 





Two Common Causes of Danger—Farm- 
houses are as a rule built over cellars that 
are very far from being sanitary. We shall 
have to invent some method of building 
farmhouses that will dispense with fruit 
and vegetable cellars. My husband has 
adopted the plan of a fruit room and a 
fruit cellar in connection with the barn, The 
walls are thick, and the floors are made 
warmer by the free use of tarred paper. 
Through the winter dry leaves are spread 
over the floor above, in sufficient quantities 
to add very much to the warmth of the 
cellar. It is a great gain to have got rid 
of decaying vegetables and fruits from be- 
neath our living and sleeping rooms. But 
there are also other sources of poisoning. 
Nearly every old farmhouse has rooms 
where one paper has been pasted over an- 
other until there are sometimes half a 
dozen layers of such material. The old pa- 
per and paste should certainly be entirely 
removed evé@ry time the walls are reno- 
vated. The moisture of respiration is main- 
ly condensed on the walls of the room; and 
if the walls are painted this can be seen 
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by rubbing the finger over the surface, But 
if the wallis papered, especially with sev- 
eral layers. it is absorbed almost entirely.— 
[Lucy Powell. 





Love Cooled—A lively young girl came to 
visit, and all the boys, big and little, fell in 
love with her. One evening she was per- 
suaded to stroll with one, and he was be- 
seeching her to tell him if she loved him. 
She said, ‘“‘Well, Frank, I will tell you if 
you just go and sit down in the middle of 
this creek.” “Will you really?” said F. 
Then he actually did go and sit down in 
the creek, the water coming almost up to 
his chin. He looked so ridiculous she just 
clapped her hands and shouted with laugh- 
ter! The rest of us ran to see what was 
the fun, and there sat poor F. It did not 
take him long to get out of that, with his 
clothes wringing wet, and his love consid- 
erably cooled. He stalked up to the stable 
as well as he could, jumped on his horse 
and galloped home. But he did not trouble 
her any more.—[Bess of Pennsylvania. 


“Is that young man in the parlor with 
Maude still?’”’ asked her father, suddenly 
looking up from his paper. ‘Very still,” 
replied her mother. 


Neuralgia 
Cured 


Not eased, bué cured. Not 
quieted for a short time, but per- 
manently cured. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People cure 
Neuralgia by revitalizing the ner- 
vous system and restoring the life- 
giving elements of the blood. 


Women who have been tortured 
for years with Neuralgia and Ner- 
vous Headache, who have ex- 
hausted the skill of eminent phy- 
sicians, have been permanently 
cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. 


Mrs. William Cotter who lives at No. 
42 Windsor Street, Hartford, Conn., says: 

“I was taken with neuralgia several 
years ago and suffered untold misery. I 
tried a great many doctors and several 
> ems but obtained only temporary re- 

“ About three years ago I was advised 
to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People and I did so. The first box gave 
me some relief, and I kept on taking them. 

“I used to have to give up entirely and 
lie down when the pain came on. My face 
would swell up so that my eyes would 
close. The pills cured all this and I have 
had no return of it for the last two years. 

“To Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People I owe all the comfort I have en- 
joyed for the past two years in being free 
from neuralgia and I am glad to ke able to 
recommend them.” 











At druggists or direct from 
Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. ¥, 
60 cents per box ; 6 boxes $2.50, 


ANY MAKE BICYCLE 


you want at one-fourth price. 
00 Second-hand Bicycles, 2 0 
all makes, good as new to 


NEW 1899 and 1898 *8 #13 
MODE LA, High Grade, to 
1900 Modela, best makes 
all styles, fully cunvemteea Meeae 
Great Factory Clearing 
Sale. We ship anywhere for 
inspection. Send your address. 
If you are UNABLE to BUY 
we can assist you to EARN A 
BICYCLE distributing cata- 
logues for us. Write for agency 
and commence work af once. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 46L Chicago. 
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A GREAT OFFER. 
Ten Charming Books. 


Each a Literary Gem, and All Beautiful 
Specimens of Artistic Book Making. ... 


Never have we been privileged to offer a more useful, a more interesting, or a more satisfactory premium in every respect 
than the Superb Library, containing ten volumes, aggregating 3,200 pages, all of. which were specially prepared for lovers of pure, 
wholesome and elevating literature, These ten charming volumes (Ten Superb Presentation Books), aggregating 3,200 Pages of 
large type, are bound in rich cloth, artistically decorated, and in intrinsic value and general superiority excel ali other premium 
inducements ever offered. This exceptionally fine collection of choice books will furnish material for many a happy and enter- 
taining evening at home, 


1—The Wedding Ring. 
By Rev. T. ~o Talmage, 


Dr. Talmage in his capti- 
vating volume, “‘The Wed- 
ding Ring,’ offers to young 
folks and their parents sound 
advice on ‘“‘How to Choose a 
Husband” and ‘How to 
Choose a Wife,’’ and his able 
talks on “The Relations of 
Wife to Husband and Hus- 
band to Wife’’ will help his 
many readers to act wisely 
and judiciously in matters 
that may decide the destiny 
of loved ones for time and 
for eternity. 

2—Notable 19th Century 

Events. 

By John Clark Ridpath, D.D. 

In ‘‘Notable Events of the 
19th Century,’’ Dr. John Clark 
Ridpath, .whose.name is.a 
synonym of good authorship 
and erudition, has very clev- 
erly selected and very ably 
handled those particular 
events in the political, mili- 


tary, naval, scientific and re-~ 


ligious world that have .ex- 
erted the mightiest ‘influ- 
ences. during the present cen- 
tury. A marvelous subject 
anda: marvelous book. 
3—Holiday Stories for the 
Young. 

By Margaret E. Sangster, 

‘In Holiday Stories for the 
Young,’ Margaret E. Sang- 
ster has made a contribution 
to literature for young peo- 
ple: -which clearly demon- 
strates the fact that good 
stories can be made much 
more attractive than vile 
ones, and that purity doés 
not necessarily go hand in 
hand with insipidity. 
fascinating collection 
speedily commend itself to 
our. young friends, who will 
find in it a mine of delightful 
entertainment. 


4—Winter Evening Tales. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 
Amelia E. Barr’s name is a 


household word wherever 
ure literature is treasured. 
er volume of . “‘Winter 


Evening Tales’’ is brimful of 
entrancement. From begin- 
ning to end, itcaptivates and 
charms. 
5—Recitations for the Social 
Circle. 
By James Clarence Harvey. 
In “‘Recitations for the Se- 
cial Circle,’’ James Clarence 
Harvey, the well-known poet 
and author, has succeeded in 
presenting a collection of 
charming prose and poetry 
which agreeably combines all 
the elements of delightful 
entertainment. 





6—How to Succeed. 
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A Superb Library. 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 














We unhesitatingly and cordially recommend this Library to 
the favorable consideration of our numerous readers. Nearly all 
of the volumes were specially written for this library. Itisa 
work for everybody, man, woman and child, and will be found of 
the utmost value and usefulness to all. No home should be 
without it. 


How TO GHT iT. 





By Orison 8S. Marden, D. D. 
In his grandly inspiring 
book, ‘““How to Succeed,’”’ Dr. 


O. S. Marden, the famous 
author of “Pushing to the 
Front” and “Architects of 


Fate,’’ supplies just what is 
needed by every young man, 
and no one can read this ex- 
cellent volume without de- 
riving infinite advantage, 
We keep well within the lim- 
its of fact when we claim for 
this book that it is the best 
one of its kind ever pub- 
lished. 


¢—The Fairy-Landof Science 


By Arabella B. Buckley. 

Read “The Fairy-Land of 
Science.’’ Do not think it dry 
or tedious, for it reads like a 
romance, and, once read, the 
eyes are opened and things 
now tame and uninteresting 
are suddenly and perma- 
nently invested with won- 
derful interest and attract- 
iveness. One hour spent with 
this delightful volume will 
reveal a multitude of near- 
by wonders hitherto hidden 
from view. 


8—The Land We Live In. 


By Henry Mann. 

“The Land We Live In.” 
Here is a volume that reads 
like a _ fairy-tale. Things 
many never knew, but which 
every Americanshould know, 
are told in a manner so cap- 
tivating that we read on un- 
til the eye tires and we are 
compelled to lay it aside for 
awhile, only to take it up 
again for another draft on 
its inexhaustible treasures. 


Mr. Henry Mann, who has 

contributed this grand vol- 

ume, has, through it, done 

excellent service for his 

country. 

9—The Secret of a Happy 
Home, 


By Marion Harland. 
The book which Marion 
Harland here sends forth in- 
to the world is caiculated to 
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transform manya home now 
an abode of comparative 
misery into a veritable Eden 
of felicity. It Is bound to re- 
sult in good wherever read, 


10—Thoughts of Many Minds. 


By Louis Klopsch, Ph. D. 

“Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds” is a volume which 
will prove one help- 
ful to many people. It con- 
tains twenty-five hundred 
quotations, from _ standard 
authors of recognized abili- 


yy: on nearly every subject 
t al engages -the human 
mind. 


We will send this Superb Library of Ten Cloth Bound Books, which would be cheap at $5.00, free as a premium to anyone sending us 
Three New Subscriptions to this journal at $1.00 a year, or Two New Subscriptions and $1.00 additional, or One New Subscription and $1.50 
additional, or we will send them in connection with a year’s subscription to this journal for only $2.50. Better still, send $5.00 fora five 


years’ subscription and we will send them free of cost. 


of the country on receipt of 40 cents additional. 
Address ordérs to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


be YORE 


Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, or we will send them prepaid to any part 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building, 
Ww . 52 Lafayette Place, 
PRINGFIELD, MAsS., Homestead Building 
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ANEW WARRANTY 





hampion 
Binders 


NMiowers 
Reapers 


All warranties furnished by makers of Binders and Mowers state that the machines are durable, well 
made, and of good material, and give the purchaser one day’s trial to determine all this. What can be told 


about the durability of a machine by using it one day? 

But how about its work in the field? Something can be told about this, but there isn’t one word about 
it in the warranty—only some directions about what the purchaser is to do when the machine does not work 
well. Isn’t this singular? 

How about wasting grain between the binder deck and the elevator; about lack of power when com- 
pressing the bundle? How about the loss of power on the push bar Mower when cutting tough grass? Just at 
the time you need the most power you have the least. 

In their advertising all makers claim to have a device for keeping the knife and pitman in line, but only 
th CHAMPION MOWER has it, and others dare not put it in the warranty. The purchaser of a 
CHAMPION BINDER or MOWER gets a printed warranty containing the clauses for the protection of 
the purchaser found in other warranties, and in addition the following clauses which are not found in 


the warranties given by any other makers: 

“The eccentric wheel on the CHAMPION Binder is warranted to give a 
gain of 16 2-3 per cent. in power for binding. The force feed elevator on the 
CHAMPION Binder is warranted to waste less grain than the elevator on 
any other Binder. The master wheels on the CHAMPION Draw Cut Mower 
are warranted not to lift from the ground when the cutter bar meets an 
obstruction. The cutter baron the CHAMPION Draw Cut Mower. is war- 
ranted to be adjustable, so that the outer end may be brought forward to 
keep the cutter bar in line with the pitman, and the sections may be kept 
always properly centered in the guards.” 

Think of it. These are the important features on Binders and Mowers. No other machines contain 
them, No other manufacturer dare warrant his machines to contain them, If any salesman offers to add to 
his warranty, beware of him. | He is trying to fool.you. A warranty is of no value except it is in exact form 


as issued by the company, and if changed in any way the company is not bound by it, nor is it any protection 
to the purchaser. 


The factory in which CHAMPION Binders and 
Mowers are made was established fifty years ago. 

More patents for the improvement of CHAM- 
PION Binders and Mowers have been taken out in the 
last five years than for all other Binders and Mowers 
put together. 

The CHAMPION Binders and Mowers are the 
modern machines. Many thousand agents are selling 
them all over the world. at 


The Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company, 

















SPRINGFIELD, 0, Manufacturers of Champion Binders, Mowers and Reapers, CHICAGO. 
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